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For the Woman’s Journal. 
ENIGHTHOOD ETERNAL. 


BY ALICE BROWN. 


Delay no more by altar fires, 
Nor stay for prayer and vow! 

The battle-ground’s beneath thy feet, 
The time for steel is now. 

What need hast thou of mortal lance, 
Of sword, or saving shield? 

‘What teed of armor burnished bright, 
By alien hands annealed ? 





From helm to greave, thy mail shall be 
With thine own passion wrought; 
Tempered with heat of white desire, 
And forged by clanging thought. 
Thy sword shall be the naked truth, 
For scabbard never made; 
Thy shield of holy chastity, 
Twin foe of hacking blade. 


The bowers of peace are coo! and fair, 
But not for thee they bloom ; 

What wouldst thou earn, O lingerer, 
In rose-enshadowed gloom ? 

One little hour of joyance vile, 
Of base, self-tainted breath ; 

Apples with ashes at the core, 
The cup that tastes of death. 


The bugie cries for thee! Arise, 
And face the bannered field,— 
Vowed evermore to fight and die, - 
But not to live and yield; 
Content to leave the day unwon, 
The lust of fame forego, 
So thou mayst march one step in time, 
Or strike one gallant blow! 


+e a 


EDITORIAL NOTES. 


Governor Greenhalge, of Massachusetts, 
was inaugurated on Jan. 4, and in his in- 
augural message he recommended muni- 
cipal suffrage for women, as follows: 


‘The expediency and justice of extending 
to women the right of municipal suffrage 
has been brought to the attention of previ- 
ous Legislatures. The tendency of mod- 
ern — and modern civilization points 
strongly in the direction of this extension. 
The services of women in various public 
departments are now acknowledged to be 
of the greatest benefit and efficiency. 
Upon school boards and in the adminis- 
tration of our public charities there can 
be no doubt that a higher development and 
& rapid advance in methods of manage- 
ment and treatment have been accom- 
plished; and, furthermore, the participa- 
tion of woman in the sterner business of 
life in almost every line of occupation and 
work has been almost constantly increas- 
ing. Her performance of labors which tra- 
dition and convention have assigned to men 
would seem to indicate her capacity for 
sharing in the most important business of 
the individual and of the community, viz., 
the conduct of public affairs, and also to 
demonstrate the benefits derivable from 
snch participation, and might seem to 
justify the further step of granting to her 
the right of municipal suffrage. I there- 
fore commend this subject to your most 
serious consideration. 


a +o 

A large number of prominent citizens 
and business firms of Rochester, N. Y., 
have signed a call for a ‘‘rally” to be held 
in the City Hall on Jan. 8. ‘‘todiscuss the 





| duty of the coming Constitutional Con- 
| vention to so amend the organic law of 
| the State as to secure equal suffrage to all 
| citizens.” The Rochester Democrat and 
| Chronicle bespeaks a large attendance, and 
says, editorially : 

The demand is founded in justice. The 
Negro and the Indian have been enfran- 
| chised, and women alone remain under 

political disabilities. They demand justice. 
| Let it be granted freely and without any 
| exhibition of that selfishness which has 

so long kept them waiting. 
+o, 


| — —— 


A conference of the Scottish Labor 
| Party was held in London, Jan. 2. 
Mr. James Keir Hardie, a Socialist member 
| of the House of Commons, presided. A 
| resolution approving woman suffrage was 
| adopted. 


“er — 


The Associated Press reported that only 
| 100 women voted at the recent municipal 
| election in Topeka, Kan. The official re- 
| turns show the number of women who 
| voted to have been 1,341. Remonstrant 
| arithmetic seems to be a little weak. 


- ~@ — 


Leland Stanford University,though only 
in its third year, has already nearly 900 
students, of whom about 300 are girls. 

—_—_—_+or___——_—_—_ 


Funeral services for the lamented A. H. 
| Howland were held at his residence in 
| Jamaica Plain, Mass., last Wednesday. 
| The obituary notice will be given next 
‘week. The family say there is not the 
| slightest basis for the theory of suicide, 
| as the deceased had neither domestic nor 
| business troubles upon his mind. He was 
| subject to severe fits of vertigo, and had 
suffered from one just before he left home. 
All the circumstances show that he fell 
overboard during one of these attacks. 
His mother and wife have the warmest 
sympathy of many friends in their great 
bereavement. At the funeral the parlors 
were filled with intimate friends of the 
family and business associates of Mr. 
Howland. The services were conducted 
by Rev. J. E. Tuttle, of Amherst College, 
Rev. C. F. Dole, of Jamaica Plain, and 
Rev. E. A. Reynolds, of Cambridge. The 
latter clergyman, who was a near personal 
friend of the deceased, briefly eulogized 
his high character. 


a 
THE ORIENTAL PRESS ON LUCY STONE. 


An article in Nor-Dar (the New Cen- 
tury), an Armenian paper published at 
Tiflis, in the Caucasus, says: 

Two weeks ago there died in Boston 
one of the great persons of the United 
States of America, Mrs. Lucy Stone. We 
are accustomed to hear and to read of 
‘“oreat men”; but a ‘great woman,” to 
us Orientals—why only to us? even to 
the Europeans—seems strange. How is 
it possible that a woman should be great? 
A woman can and must be ‘‘nice,”’ ‘‘ten- 
der,”’ “‘womanly,” sometimes even ‘‘tal- 
ented,” but to be great does not belong 
to her. Greatness is granted only to men. 
This is our usual idea in regard to great- 
ness. 

But the social order of America and the 
free spirit of its institutions produce such 
strong and independent personalities as 
that of Mrs. Lucy Stone. An iron will 
and womanly tenderness; a persistent 
and unflinching fight for the ideal, and a 
loving and pitiful heart; broad social 
activity, and a spotless family life, were 
united in her. Her ideal was to defend 
the rights of the oppressed. 


An account follows of Mrs. Stone’s 
early life, her work, her beautiful death, 
and her funeral services, and an outline of 
the present position of the woman suf- 
frage cause in the United States. This 
article has been copied into other Oriental 
journals, and has gone the rounds of the 
papers in Constantinople. 


———_——_~or—__ - — 


WOMEN IN THE CHURCHES. 





Miss Deborah Knox, who is said to be 
a lineal descendent of old John Knox, the 
Scotch reformer, is preaching in the coun- 
try towns of Eastern Connecticut and 
Western Rhode Island. She is a school- 
teacher in the village of Woodville, R. I., 
on week-days, reserving her sermons for 
Sunday. She is only nineteen, but is said 
to possess a marvellous power over the 
rough country people about her home. 

Rev. Olympia Brown, the pastor of the 
Universalist church at Mukwanago, Wis., 
and president of the Wisconsin W. S. A., 
preached recently on ‘‘The Lessons from 
the Life of Lucy Stone,” enforcing the 
need of courage, independence and fidelity, 
qualities conspicuous in Mrs. Stone’s life. 
She quoted Mrs. Stone’s last words,‘‘Make 
the world better,” and made them the 





basis of an earnest appear for philan- 


thropic work. The sermon was well 
received. 

Rev. Amanda Deyo, in San Diego, Cal., 
paid an eloquent tribute to Mrs. Lucy 
Stone on Dec. 10, placing her beside the 
fathers of thiscountry. “If Washington 
and Adams and Jefferson deserve a high 
place upon our nation’s scroll,” said Mrs. 
Deyo, ‘‘so does Lucy Stone. The old 
thought was that kings rule by divine 
right, but these men said that life, liberty 
and the pursuit of happiness are the in- 
alienable rights of all men. And Lucy 
Stone added ‘Of all women, too.’ Now, 
with twenty-two States in line, allowing 
woman’s vote on the school question, and 
two States granting her full suffrage— 
Wyoming and Colorado —the mighty 
works for justice and truth of this brave 
pioneer are her memorials.” 


The Daughters of the King is an organ- 
ization belonging strictly to the Episco- 
pal church, and corresponding to the 
Brotherhood of St. Andrew in the same 
church. It must not be confounded with 
the King’s Daughters, although it has 
adopted the same emblem, and works on 
similar though not identical lines. The 


Daughters of the King held their first | 


national convention in Baltimore not long 
ago. There are three hundred chapters 
in the United States. 
lin, of Baltimore, is president, and Miss 
E. L. Ryerson, of New York, secretary. 
F. M. A. 


TALKS ON HOUSEHOLD ECONOMICS. 


The era of newly educated womanhood 
is already beginning to bear fruit in scien- 
tific endeavor to place the household in 
more healthful conditions than was possi- 
ble while women possessed little more 
than a smattering of accomplishments. 
From the first move to extend the science 
of true nourishment, we are now passing 
to studies of true sanitation as embodied 
in knowledge of heating, lighting, venti- 
lation, and in comprehension of the dan- 
gers to be shunned in domestic baits for 
bacteria, of whose existence the unin- 
structed housewife is apt to be wholly 
ignorant. The National Housekeepers’ 
Economic Association was instituted for 
the express purpose of rousing women to 
a sense of their responsibility, not only as 
housekeepers, but, first, as house-builders, 
or as directors of how houses should be 
built, in order that home-making may be 
started upon the right basis. 

It is a pleasure to learn that several rep- 
resentative women of Boston, Mrs. James 
T. Field, Mrs. Charles E. Inches, Mrs. 
Barrett Wendell and others, have invited 
the Massachusetts vice-president of the 
National Housekeepers’ Economic Associ- 
ation, Mrs. Minerva B. Tobey, to give a 
series of talks on those topics which 
housekeepers most need to know. Begin- 
ning Jan. 8, the lectures will follow for 
six continuous Mondays, at 112 Newbury 
Street, Boston, at 3 P. M., tickets for 
single lectures or for the series being pro- 
curable of Mrs. Inches, 386 Beacon Street. 
To young housewives, or to the girls who 
are prospective home-makers, either for 
themselves or for others, these scientific 
talks will be invaluable, for, unfortu- 
nately, knowledge of sanitation is still too 
largely the newest of new learning, and it 
is not easy even to find out how little we 
know on this subject until such opportuni- 
ty as the present one is afforded us. 

How closely morality is connected with 
proper food, clothing and lodging is a 
thought just beginning to dawn upon the 
dwellers in cities; hence, everyone who 
has learned the near relation between 
sound living and morals must gladly wel- 
come an addition to the ranks of the 
teachers upon this question. 

As influence works downward, an 
aroused and lively interest on the part of 
those who are social exemplars must, in 
time, kindle the torch of those who now 
suffer most from the evils of ignorant 
living. Even the poorest may have in- 
creased health and strength, and conse- 
quently greater comfort, when unsanitary 
dwellings shail have become as much ob- 

jects of reprobation as illiteracy. A de- 
mand for better things must always inevi- 
tably precede a supply of better things, 
and as only knowledge can beget the 
demand, those who stimulate knowledge, 
however indirect may seem their effort, 
are really the true creators of a better 
era. It is greatly to be hoped that Mrs. 
Tobey’s lectures will be given in every 
centre of influence in Boston, and that the 
poorer, as well as the richer, may have 
an opportunity of hearing her. 
ELLEN BATTELLE DIETRICK. 





Mrs. M., J. Frank- | 


AN AMERICAN GIRL AT A SWEDISH 
FESTIVAL. 


Few American girls have ever acted the 
part of a Swedish peasant at a Swedish 
national festival. Miss Mabel H. Barrows, 
the daughter of the editor of the Christian 
Register, had this unique experience last 
summer. She gave so graphic and inter- 
esting an account of it in a letter to her 
| parents that, although the letter was not 
written for publication, we have obtained 
| leave to share it with our readers. She 
| wrote from Stockholm, Sweden : 


My dear Papa and Mamma :—Have I not 
| always said that I would sometime dance 
; hefore a king? Yesterday I did, and 
| with a button off my shoe at that. But 
| I mustn’t spoil my story by beginning at 
‘ the wrong end. 

Skansen’s Varfest is over—the happiest 
| and loveliest thing imaginable—one that 
| I shall remember always. For many days 
| beforehand we were getting ready, and 

last Thursday it really began. Friday, 
| Saturday and Sunday it was in full swing, 
| Monday there was a pause, but Tuesday 
| was the climax and received the special 
| name of ‘National fest,”as it was Gustav 
| Vasa’s birthday. 
| The glorious spring weather came upon 
| us at last, and though it rained one or 
two days, it did no harm, and no one 
| seemed to mind. The beauties of Skansen 
| are not to be described. With the trees 
in full leaf, the deep grass bright with 
| flowers, the birds all singing, and, the air 
| $0 sweet, it was a delight to be alive and 
| there. 
| There were two hundred girls in cos- 
tume. Such pretty girls as most of them 
| were! all in the brightest colors, which 
| completed the perfectness of the picture. 
There were also a hundred ladies in cos- 
tume, in charge of the booths. Of men 
| there were not so many, naturally, but 
| still a goodly number. ost of them rep- 
resented special characters. 

Most of the booths stood in a long wavy 
row, at unequal distances, on the slope 
opposite the pond,—the lovely pond where 
the swans swam to and fro as if nothing 
unusual were going on, as if we had not 
all been set back to the seventeenth cen- 
tury. 

For in the seventeenth century it was— 
or was supposed to be, in the reign of 
Gustav III. Many of the things were 
really old, and the others were made as 
accurately as possible. Over each booth 
was a a telling what place 
it represented, as Smaland, Blekinge, 
Osteraker, and others. 

The booths were well and substantially 
made, and 7 Most of them 
had quaint old s ing signs, very valu- 
able now-a-days. ere was the apothe- 
cary’s, the pewter shop, one for wooden 
ware, one for fruits and vegetables, sev- 
eral for wine and ‘‘punsch,’’ cigar shops, 
flowers; one booth for bread and butter, 
milk and cheese. There was one where 
waffles were cooked by charming maidens, 
several lotteries which I treated with 
proper scorn, and ever so many other 
things. There was a fine post-office, with 
the loveliest old country postmaster. 

Our shop was the ‘‘Kryddbod” or gro- 
cery shop, and so we had the long black 
broom stuck out in front, as they always 
do here, though why I know not. It was 
finely arranged, with the nicest shelves 
and drawers at the back. We had all 
sorts of J sewn and canned things, and 
soap and sponges and coffee, lead pencils, 
sugar, shoestrings, mustard, chocolate, 
biscuits, oranges, pepper, matches, etc. 
Quite an outfit, you see. Our costume 
was Osteraker and very pretty. 

Some of them had tents and awnings 
instead of booths. Between us and the 
road stood an old wagon loaded with bas- 
kets. We had a most delightful location, 
just back from the pond, overlooking it 
and the rest of the grounds,and command- 
ing a lovely view. We could also be seen 
very well, which is a good thing when 
one has much to sell. 

The picturesque old inn was used as a 
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! 
| CONCERNING WOMEN. 

Miss JEssiz COLSON is president of the 
Field Club of Woodstown, N.J. She had 
charge of the State agricultural exhibit at 
the World’s Fair. 

Mrs. Maup HowE ELLioTT has sailed 
for Europe to spend the rest of the winter 
in Rome with her aunt, Mrs. Terry, the 
mother of F. Marion Crawford. 

LaDy Henry SOMERSET has been hold- 
ing meetings in North Wales, where the 
British Women’s Temperance Association 
was practically unknown before. She 
has had immense audiences. 

Mrs. Mary WALEER, of Atlantic City, 
N.J., recently applied to the City Council 
for permission to work out the amount of 
her taxes in doing city work on the 
streets, in company with her husband. 
The request was granted. 

Miss JULIA STIMERS was the only 
American woman who had a lithographic 
exhibit at the Columbian Exposition. She 
is the pioneer woman lithographer in New 
York, and is employed by a leading firm, 
receiving the same pay as a man for the 
same class of work. 

Mrs. MARGARET Woops LAWRENCE, 
who, at four-score years, is yet an active 
member of the Abbot Academy Club, has 
within the past year added fifty pages to 
the new edition of her ‘‘Tobacco Prob- 
lem,” a book which shows great research. 
Her “Marion Graham,” a_ theological 
novel, created a sensation in religious cir- 
cles on its appearance some years ago. 

MISSES ANNA and BESssIE GORDON went 
with Miss Willard on a visit to Eastnor 
Castle, Lady Henry Somerset’s residence, 
after which they left for Paris and San 
Sebastian, Spain, to visit their missionary 
sister, Mrs. Alice Gordon Gulick, vice- 
president of the W. C. T. U. for Spain. 
There they expected to spend the holi- 
days, returning to England soon after 
Jan. 1. 

Miss WILL ALLEN DROMGOOLE, one of 
the writers who have made the Tenhessee 
Mountains seem a region of romance and 


ments of fame. For many years she was 
clerk of the Senate of Tennessee, and she 
rather expected to continue in that posi- 
tion indefinitely. She finally lost it, how- 
ever, because the mountaineers did not 
like to be written up. One of their sena- 
tors arose and said that he was ‘‘agin her 
because she writ agin the mountains and 
made the people talk a dialeck, and I am 
for sottin’ my foot down on all sich.” 


Miss Emity E. Briaes, the Washington 
correspondent, “Olivia,” is protesting 
against the re-licensing of a certain saloon, 
which for twenty-one years has been 
doing business in defiance of the law. In 
a letter to the commissioners she says: 
‘The statutes declare 400 feet must inter- 
vene between this temptation and the 
school house. In order to make this 
number, the path is ‘zigzagged,’ instead of 
using the straight line, as the law in- 
tended. The law also says property- 
holders in close proximity must sign the 
petition. I own the land opposite. I 
have never signed a petition. In company 
with other women, and alone, I have 
pleaded to have this place closed, as I 
have to pass it at night if I go the nearest 
| way to my house from the street car. I 
not only plead for the youth, but for my- 
| Self and every other woman who has to 





delight, has tasted some of the punish- | 


café, and you can imagine how romantic | travel at a late hour alone. More than 
it was to sit in the long, low room, the | one thousand children of the public 


heavy beams hung with old samplers, and | 
the benches covered with old-style cush- | achocls Sse tits chanting tagianpe.” 


ions. Then the gay costumes of the girls, 
as they ran about in the dim light that 
came through the tiny windows at twi- 
light! Out of doors, too, the lawn in 
front of the inn was covered with tables 
and chairs, and they were well occupied, 
for the gentlemen seemed to find that the 
pretty waitresses lent an unusual flavor 
to the good things of the café. 

Other old houses and buildings were 
used for various purposes. One was 
filled with antiquities, that were for sale. 
It made an appropriate shop. At the 
place where the reindeer are kept, and 


whole Lapp settlement. ere were & 
good many young girls there, one or two 
gentlemen and some children. The Lapp 
costume is very pretty. At the Lapp 
place they had all sorts of appropriate 
things for sale. Atnight they had fires in 
their huts. They had their rev| little Lapp 
not lap) dogs, and seated on the grass i 
ifferent attitudes were several wooden 
figures dressed as Lapps, and with their 
complexions painted the right shade. 
| The prettiest thing of all, though, was 
| the Vikings’ Isle. re is a lovely island 
| in the little pond, with a bridge toit. There 
| the Vikings held sway. There were 
| (Coneluded on Second Page.) 








where the Lapp dwellings are, was a | 


| Mrs. VIRGINIA D. YOUNG, of Fairfax, 
|S. C., inspired by the example of Mrs. 
| Josephine K. Henry, of Kentucky, peti- 
| tioned the South Carolina Legislature for 
| the right of suffrage. She said: ‘‘I have, 
| in the eyes of the Jaw, committed but one 
| crime, that of being born a woman. .. . 
| I am taxed without representation. I am 
| governed without my consent, thus nulli- 
| fying the sacred principles of democracy. 
| I hereby protest against the humiliation 
| of being classed politically with insane, 
| criminals and idiots, as well as against 
the injustice.” The petition was pub- 
lished in all the South Carolina papers, 
|and although the Legislature adjourned 
| without taking action upon it, it has done 
| much to promote the discussion of the 
| question. The Aiken Journal and Review 
| says: “Mrs, Young is doing /@ great and 
good work in the State for the enfran- 
chisement of women, and we are sure, if 
she was allowed to vote, she would exer- 
cise the privilege with much sounder com- 
mon senre than gome men exhibit.” 
é 
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AN AMERICAN GIRL AT A SWEDISH 
FESTIVAL. 


(Continued from Fira® Page.) 


three men and three girls, and their cos- 
tumes and make-up were splendid. They 
had no tent, no booth, but there under 
the trees they dispensed foaming mjdd, 
the old drink of the gods. Those who 
drank had it in real silver-mounted horns. 
They had also a wonderful little rockery 
with a spring of the ‘water of wisdom,” 
where those who wished could drink of it 
in solid silver flagons, and then throw a 
coin, as thank-oflering to the gods, into 
the clear pool. We knew the Vikings 
pretty well, and they all spoke English, so 
we used to go there a great deal. There 
was a dear little retreat in among the 
trees, where, by the help of a shaw] hung 
as @ screen on one side, we were almost 
entirely shut off from — gaze. There 
was a bench there which 7 fixed up 
nicely with rugs, and we also had a little 
table. This we called the ‘‘Vikings’ back 

arlor,” and we had picnics there every 

ay. It was great fun, and it was nice to 
get away from people. I never was so 
stared at in my life, and hope I never shall 
be again. However, I learned how to 
take it in the right way, and found that if 
I smiled back again I got many more cus- 
tomers. And wg were not rude, 
either. They think nothing of staring; 
everybody does it. They frequently stop 
on the street and turn around to stare 
after some one who may be passing,—a 
lame man, a lady in a ag bonnet, a 
pretty girl, or anything that we wouldn’t 
stare at at home. But the crowd was 
thoroughly Swedish, all perfectly polite 
and quiet, no hurry, no crowding and no 
excitement, though there were between 
eight and ten thousand people there every 
day! I had a good chance to see all of 
Stockholm. Many of the people had sea- 
son tickets and came every day, 80 we got 
to know them quite well. I also became 
very friendly with most of the people in 
costume. ‘They were all ever so good to 
me, and there was no stiffness or formal- 
ity about it. We talked and walked and 
laughed together, whether we had been 
introduced or not. Much good it did me 
to be introduced, anyway, for I never re- 
membered the names, though I knew of 
course there must bea ‘‘Qvist,” a‘'Strém,” 
a “Berg,” a ‘“‘Lind,” or a ‘‘Malm,” in the 
name somewhere. : 

There was another pretty thing about 
the pond—girls there in fishing costume, 
who had a rowboat in which they took 
customers out fora turn. It was hardly 
more than a turn, for the pond isn’t very 
big. On the bank was a little tent con- 
taining fishing apparatus of all kinds. 
There were also poles for those who 
wished to fish then and there. 

In our booth were Mamma Hjj., Sigrid, 
Bel D. and I. The Mamma looked so 
peaty in her costume, so did Bel, her 

ir is so curly and pretty! I wore my 
hair parted in the middle and smoothed 
down over my forehead. Everybody 
said I looked quite Swedish. 

As for the men, they were mostly 
‘‘loose.” That is, the girls were either in 
attendance at booths, or at the buffet, but 
these men wandered about over the place. 
The most realistic of all was an old coun- 
tryman dressed in clothes very much 
worn, with a red bandana and muffler. He 
did not overdo it in the least, and it was 
so good an imitation that I never can 
believe he could be anything else. He 
was not a peasant, merely a wayfarer, 
He carried an accordion sometimes and 
sang as he walked along. Occasionally 
he would climb up on a wagon, or mount 
a stool and make a speech (in dialect, of 
course,) to the crowd that invariably 

athered around. In his company was 

uently seen a young woman dressed 
in much the same style, a huge bonnet, 
kilted green petticoat, long mitts, ete. 
She sometimes sang as they walked alon 
the road, and he, of course, sang an 
played. The third member of that group 
was an old country fiddler. He usually 
went with them, and then the girl passed 
around a tin cup for money. The nice 
part was that they weren’t mere boys 
painted to look old, but real men, and nice 
men, too. Most of them were counts and 
barons and that sort of thing,—but I 
didn’t object so long as they were all so 
nice and picturesque, and so good to me 
withal. 

Then there was an old peddler who 
went about with saddle-bags over his 
shoulder, selling wooden ware. He al- 
ways had a crowd about him, as he was 
very witty. The men all talked broad 
diaiect. Another nice one was the Sma- 
landsgosse. He was a charming man, 
about forty, dressed in a white peasant 
costume, who went about with a kerchief 
bundle on his stick, singing the jolliest 
songs (which, like the others, were writ- 
ten for the occasion). He also made 
patriotic speeches and told funny stories. 
All day long he had a crowd about him. 
One of the most fascinating was a trouba- 
dour. He represented the famous Bell- 
man, who was a travelling singer in the 
time of Gustav III. He always went 
about among the people and sang the 
charming songs which he wrot? himself— 
which are even now considered the most 
beautiful among all Swedish music. He 
was a great favorite with Gustay III. 
This man was said to look much like him 
and to act the part wonderfully well. He 
had alight beard and long yellow curls 
was dressed most artistically, and carried 
a tar on which he accompanied him- 
self. -He was = —., = ogy 
fascinating, an a lovely voice. e 
one of the best professionals here. He,too, 
went about m speeches, partly in 
French and partly in Swedish, as Bellman 
did, and singing Bellman’s songs, which 
he acted out at the same time. 

Then there were many other men, peas- 
ants from different places, the apothecary, 
the postman, the town crier, master of 
ceremonies, and ever so many ‘‘nobody- 

” who went about maning them- 
selves y useful and ornamental, 


to say nothing of having no end of a good 
time. 


But the nicest of all was the ‘‘Bride- 

oom.” He was a tall, handsome boy 
4 the Osteraker porrant dress, white 
knickerbockers, white waistcoat, and a 
long, lank, flapping white coat, and a tall 
black hat. Nobody ever had a better time 
than he has for the past week, I am sure. 
It was a pleasure to watch him, just 
because he was so absurd and so happy. 
He never for a moment forgot his peas- 
ant drawl, and how saucy he was! Peo- 

le all spoiled him, and he was the ac- 
feoutained hero of the occasion, and 
allowed to do what he pleased. Conse- 
quently he chucked the girls under the 
chin, patted the old ladies on the back, and 
was up to all sorts of mischief, but was 
so goodnatured and funny that one laughed 
at it all. 

An original and charming thing was a 
little group or procession of real peasants. 
They all looked like the make-believes 
back to, but one glimpse of the face and 
you could tell instanter which was real 

asant and which make-believe. Isn’t it 

upny? 

First there was a man driving a pack- 
horse. They were all, by the way, sup- 
posed to be bound for market. Then 
there was another man driving a funny 
old wagon with the solid wooden wheels. 
in it were queer old duds such as he 
might really have taken to market thena- 
days. Then there were girls driving 
cows and goats, and the cows and calves 
‘‘moo”ed most beautifully as they passed 
along the road. There was one little girl 
leading two little kids with ropes. She 
made such a pretty picture! As they 
wound along the road the women fre- 
quently gave the queer cry and ¢all which 
they have for the cattle here. All this 
and the other processions were arranged 
by one of the most famous Swedish 
artists. 

Dear me, I haven't said anything about 
the ‘‘American candy,” one of the great 
features of the occasion. I made fifty 
— myself (that was all there was). 

very color of candy, every shape, every 
size, every flavor did I make: pink, green, 
yellow, red, orange, brown, white and 
striped, lovely compounds of delicate 
green and lo yellow and white, pink, 
brown ‘and white, almonds, walnuts, 
cherries, figs, dates, ginger, chocolate, 
candied fruits, pistachio, orange, vanilla, 
peppermint, lemon. Oh! you can’t think 
of the ingredients that I mixed up. Then 
we made about fifty pretty triangular 
boxes of colored paper tied with ribbon, 
and those were filled. Out of tissue paper 
I cut ‘troses” as they called them, those 
pretty crumpled things that Tant’ Elise 
taught us to make for Christmas. These 
I made big enough to hold 1-4 lb. of 
candy. I put a round piece of thick paper 
in so the candy wouldn’t break through at 
the bottom. ose were sold filled and 
tied with ribbons. I had very pretty 
paper to make them of, and did about 
seventy-five. They were very popular, 
and after they sold out I had to make to 
order. Jt was evening, and there were 
crowds of people. Of course I had no 
time to ‘‘crumple” them then. I could 
only cut, fill and tie with all possible 
haste. I stood doing it for an hour and a 
half, as fast as my fingers could fly. Peo- 
le crowded about to watch. I felt quite 
Fike the girls they sometimes have in the 
confectioners’ windows, Lens a cara- 
mels. I have no idea how many I made, 
but I used up all the paper we had, and 
we soon found that the candy was all 
gone. We had a big sign over the counter 


‘“PARSK AMERIKANSK KONFECT.” 


A good many people sneered and said 
they guessed it couldn’t be very fresh if 
it came clear from America. We also had 
a smaller sign 

“NYTT! GODT! NYTT! 
AMERIKANSKA KARAMELLER.”’ 


About half, or more even, we sold by 
carrying trays of it in and out among the 
crowd. Sigrid did that splendidly. A 
oung man dressed in costume went with 
er, and between them they did a thriving 
business. 
I never heard anybody argue like 
Sigrid. She wouldn’t take a refusal. She 
made one man buy twice on the same day, 
and I heard her say afterwards to him that 
‘tall good things come in threes.” I didn’t 
dare go about much. Even if I had been 
able to talk Swedish better, [ could never 
have tried to persuade them to buy. I 
held out my wares, and if people didn’t 
look encouraging I passed on. Not being 
able to talk much, I tried to put on a dog- 
like wistfulness, and to do everything by 
the expression of my face! Sometimes 
it worked, and would have oftener if I 
hadn’t been scared so easily. Occasion- 
ally I went about with Sigrid, carrying 
oranges. Then when, as often happened, 
the people said they did not want any 
more sweets, I calmly presented my tray 
of oranges! It was a good device, for they 
usually bought. A few times I would 
single out a particularly intelligent look- 
ing man and speak English tohim. That 
usually worked well, too, either out of 
ity for me because I was a stranger, or 
Because they were flattered at my suspect- 
ing their accomplishments. I have no 
doubt that many more people spoke Eng- 
lish or German if I had only dared. 

I was told that there were several Eng- 
lish people there, so I set forth courage- 
ously, but when I met the British minis- 
ter face to face 1 lost heart and the oppor- 
tunity. I was laughed at by the others, 
and so determined to do better. In the 
distance I spied an Englishman. He was 
unmistakable. He was grayhaired, short, 
but distinguished looking, and his two 
pretty daughters were with him. I at- 
tacked them, and found them very nice. 
They purchased, and we had quite a talk 
together. They were so glad to see some- 
one who spoke English. I afterward 
learned that he was an earl! 

An earl sounds very nice, after all the 
barons and counts with whom I had been 
associating, but I had customers of still 
higher rank. On Saturday Prince Carl, 
the darling of Sweden, and the king’s 





second son, came to Skansen. A girl 


whom I know heard of it and came rush- 
ing up to our booth to tell me that Prince 
Carl had arrived—whben to her utter 
astonishment she found him talking and 
laughing with me! He is very tall, d- 
some, and young, but a short time ago he 
had a severe illness which left him deaf. 
That may have been fortunate for me, for, 
naughty American that [ am, I quite for- 
got to say ‘“‘Your Royal Highness,” and 
as I was speaking English I just said plain 
**you.” 

I must tell you now about the coming 
of the dear old king. It was on Tuesday 
afternoon, Gustav Vasa’s day, the great 
National fest. We were told that the king 
was coming at 2.30, and we must be ready 
to meet him. A huge canopy of evergreen, 
very artistic and pretty, had been erected, 
decorated with flags, the king’s bust, and 
coats of arms. It stood ata spot where 
several paths crossed, not very far from 
the entrance. Along the path from the 
entrance to this bower we girls stood in 
line, forming an alley, with our arms full 
of flowers. Oh, I didn’t tell you that a 
charming villa had been put at the dis- 
posal of us girls, for dressing. It stood 
in a lovely garden where the fields and 
lawns were brilliant blue with forget-me- 
nots, like the reflection of the sky. I 
never saw such quantities, nor such beau- 
tiful ones in my life. And we could have 
all we wanted for the picking. So wehad 
pulled great bunches of them for the king ; 
some of the girle had roses, tulips, ete., 
but most of us had forget-me-nots and 
dandelions, great beauties, just as they 
grew together, yellow and blue—Swedish 
colors. 

At last the king came, and a pretty 
sight it was, as he, the crown prince and 
several other gentlemen passed the gaunt- 
let of these two hundred smiling, curtsy- 
ing maidens who strewed their path 
with flowers before them. The king was 
surprised and delighted. He stopped to 
speak with different girls occasionally, 
shook hands with some, and took flowers 
from others. I dropped my little ‘*knix,” 
as the others did, and he smiled at me, 
though he didn’t speak. When he came 
to the arbor he stopped awhile, and the 
men in costume, who had been stationed 
there, cheered him heartily, and also the 
dear crown prince. Then they all bared 
their heads while the band played a na- 
tional hymn. We had a military band 
there every day, and they played most of 
the time. 

A more appropriate flower than the for- 
get-me-nots we could not have found, as 
it is said the king never forgets a face. 

Well, then we all marched on, two by 
two, holding hands, and the king stood 
aside and watched us. It was a picture 
as we wound around the pretty road, up 
the hill, past the pond, and under the 
trees. Bel and I were among the first, so 
we could look back and see all the others. 
Then we came back to the place for danc- 
ing, a big round wooden platform usually 
used by the band. The king and prince 
had a beautiful pink and gold sofa on the 
—- close by, and the other visitors of 

istinction had chairs to match. Then 
we Osteraker girls of the bridal procession 
mounted the platform, while all the others 
sat down in a ring around it, to makea 
pretty frame. The band ceased, and two 
fiddlers and a flute struck up instead, 
playing the Swedish country dances. 

hen we started a lively ‘‘ring-dance,” 
with the bride and bridegroom in the cen- 
tre. My place was on the outside and 
end, where it is dreadfully hard work. I 
thought I should drop before we finished. 
As it was, the king, who sat just at my 
feet, laughed to see how red, almost pur- 
ple, I got. He enjoyed it immensely, and 
took it in with his mouth ajar. 

The king called the bridegroom to him 
and asked him how old he was. He, never 
fogetting his character, replied in his 
peasant drawl, that he was twenty-one 
and a half. The king laughed and said 
it was all right, then he could marry 
without the king’s permission, whereupon 
the bridegroom made some funny remark 
which made them all. laugh. 

After the dancing we marched away, 
and King Oscar was allowed to wander 
about inspecting the booths. Of course 
he came to ours, and shook hands with 
the Mamma Hj., because she knows him 
very well. She and the Papa Doktor used 
to sing at the court every two weeks for 
many years, and the crown pease always 
turned her music for her! She has a book 
of the king’s poems which he gave her 
himself and wrote his name in. 

But 7 have in my purse a solid silver 
portrait of himself which he gave me! 
That is, of course, he purchased at our 
shop. The American candy was all gone, 
unfortunately, so he took sweet chocolate 
instead. He — in bright shiny krons, 
so Bel, Sigrid and I each kept one, re- 
placing them with dingy ones from our 
own purses. We were greatly looked up 
to, as he only bought at a few shops. At 
one place he bought a birch bark spec- 
tacle case that I was planning to get for 
you! 

Then came the Roccoco Tag, or proces- 
sion. That represented the court and 
society of the time—everything else was 
only peasant life. First came a very hand- 
some bridal couple riding in a sort of old- 
fashioned buggy with a footman standing 
behind. They drove around in advance 
of the formal procession. The groom 
was in pale blue. He was a great friend 
of mine and always greeted me with a 
court bow. Then there were fine courtiers 
on horsebark, and beautiful ladies carried 
in sedan chairs. Finally came the king in 
a fine crane with splendid outriders 
and pages. He was a handsome young 
man, made up to look exactly like Gus- 
tav III. He bowed graciously but royally 
as he passed. Sometimes ladies would 
wave their handkerchiefs in fun, or some 
one would cry Vive le roi! all of which he 
acknowledged gracefully. The greatest 
fun was when he met the real king, who 
stood at the roadside to see him pass. 
Oscar took off his hat, and Gustav gave 
him the same regal bow which he had 





given his other subjects! Then came car- 
riages of lovely women. In one rode the 


five years o 


on the 


as it made! ere they wai 





bars pene pee and ae ony little prince, oon 
with curly*.yellow - He was about fitted for this work in increasin 
“oe ol. A. _ peaenee iene mown Bing . 
old house of antiquities, which was right | supply of young men, why not. fo 
opposite the dancing platform, they de- can i ths wen ‘ on 
scended, and the court was grouped about 
doorste 8. Such a pretty picture 


| dreds and thousands. If the girls are 
and if there is not a sufficient 
e of the women themselves, and also 


| of the children, give them the work to do? 
They are going to be better teachers than 


for the ever. Give them work close to the chil- 
bridal procession, which came gaily down | dren. We want to take the schools out 
from Bredablick. First came the bride- | of petites, to open the purses of this land 
groom on horseback. Hehad big bunches an 

of flowers pinned all over the front of his ing to have enough college and school 
white coat and stuck into his hat. He | build 

looked so funny and so genuine. One of | wherever there is a woman teacher there 
the men that rode beside him was the | may be a man teacher to go with her. 


provide proper recompense for teach- 


ings, and to arrange matters so that 


pastor. Then came a little carriage in | {Loud applause. } 


aggene used in both processions were 

real, genuine old ones. The court cos- 

tumes were most of them heirlooms, too. 
When we came to the place where Gus- 


dropped curtsies in very proper style. 


dances again, after which we sat down 
around the ring while three couples danced 
some of the national dances. They are 
lovely. 

All of this we went through with every 
day, and each time enjoyed it more. 
have described the day the king was there 
because that was extra nice. When he 
went away we again formed the alley, 
though the others did not have flowers 
then. Bel had a big bunch of forget-me- 
nots, though, and I one of dandelions, and 
as he came opposite us we scattered them 
at his feet. hereupon the king said, 
‘*Tack-tack.” (Thank you). So Bel and 
I now have a little password, ‘ ‘Tick-tack’ 


dispersed, Bel, Sigrid and I ran down to 
the villa, and through the long drive to 
the gate below, which the royal carriages 
would have to pass. When they came 
along we curtsied and laughed, and the 
king laughed, too, he was so surprised to 
see us again. And at last the Crown 
Prince recognized me! 

In the evening, after most of the people 
had gone, the young people in costume 
were allowed to dance. It was such fun! 
It was just sunset (after 10 P. M.) anda 
beacon of pine knots was lit. It was 
quite light enough without it, but it 
looked very pretty. The fiddlers played 
merrily, and how we danced, singing at 
the same time! Such a picture! And it 
was 0 lovely to really be in it—an oppor- 
tunity that a foreigner seldom has. I en- 
joyed it to the utmost. Lovely as the 
recent Artists’ Festival in Boston must 
have been, I am sure that this was even 
better, for it was all out-of-doors, amid 
such beautiful scenery. 


—_——— +e+—______ 
MEN AND WOMEN TEACHERS. 


There was an interesting discussion 
at a recent dinner of the Massachusetts 
Schoolmasters’ Club concerning the ex- 
cess of women over men teachers in the 
public schools. 

Rabbi Solomon Schindler held that it 
has been a mistake to place children en- 
tirely in the charge of women. He said: 


As the child brought up only by a father 
or mother will always lack oy - 
and as the best education in a family is 
given by both father and mother, so the 
best education in the school is given by 
both sexes. Women are largely taken as 
teachers because they can be got cheaper. 
If they were taken as teachers because 


not say a word. But they are taken as 
teachers because they serve in that 
capacity for less. It is impossible for a 
man to live on the salary a woman teacher 


o into it in order to wait, like wher, 


or something to turn up. . 


the same salary as men; give them equal 
rights and privileges. In that case only 
the best teachers will take the work, and 
only those women who feel that it is their 
mission to teach, and who feel that they 
have the necessary mental and physical 
power, will enter the schools. I claim 
that then we should get the best teachers. 
A school without women teachers would 
be as bad as a school without men teach- 
ers; both fatherhood and motherhood 
must be represented in the schools. 

Mrs. Alice Freeman Palmer did not be- 
lieve that the change proposed by Rabbi 
Schindler would bring into our Massa- 
chusetts schools the 5,000 young men we 
need. She asked: p 

How many men in our schools are there 
who choose teaching as a profession, and 
not as an incident of their lives? On the 
other hand, how many there are of our 
finely trained, gracious and beautiful 
girls, with not much money, the daugh- 
ters of professional men, who are to-day 
looking unselfishly and nobly toward 
the schools! I think it a personal 
disaster that there are so few young men 
of the first ability and ambition, of gen- 


equipment, going into the service of the 
schools. It is not because there are so 
many women there, but because our 
young men so largely depend upon politi- 
cal elections for their position and con- 
tinuance in office. As long as politics 
rule the schools, as long as there is no 
certain tenure of office, this state of things 
will continue. I would rather encourage 
women of the first ability and training 
than young men not of the first ability. 
The schools and the colleges for girls are 








sending out qualified persons by the hun- 


which rode the bride, with her silver | 
crown, a genuine one, and the minister’s | 
wife. They were driven by the ‘‘best 
man,” who stood behind. Then came the 
postman with a wagon load of girls and 
the schoolmaster with another. Then 
came the fiddlers, and the bridesmaids 
walking two-by-two. Bel and I walked 
together. At the end came all the peas- 
ant lads. All the wagons, carriages and 


tav and his attendants were sitting we all | 


Then we went through with our ring- 


says the clock ; ‘Tack-tack’ says the king.”’ | 
After they had passed, and the others | 


they can do more than men—because they | 
are more fit to train than men—I would | 


receives. The women do not go into | 
teaching to make it a life Loge They | 
ca 


. » The solu- | 
tion isthis: Put the women teachers on | 


erous college training and professional | 





a 
FIVE THOUSAND GIRLS COMING. 


The second great national convention 
| of working girls’ clubs is to be held in 


| Boston next May, and five thousand dele 


| gates and representatives are expected te 
be'present. This convention, it is sa‘4, 
| will mark a new epoch in the history of 
| the working girls’ club movement. The 
| relation of the clubs to industrial ques- 
tions and labor problems will be taken up 
}and discussed as never before, and an 
effort will be made to unite the clubs all 


| 

| over the country in some sort of a na- 

| tional organization. Among the subjects 
upon which there are to be papers express- 


| ing all shades of opinion are, ‘*What 


I | stand are the working girls’ clubs to take 


| on the labor question, and what effect are 
| they likely to have upon its solution?” 
| and ‘*What is the effect of working for 
| pin-money upon those who work for a 


| living ?” F. M. A. 

| _———“or———_—— 

| 

| THIRTEEN HUNDRED WOMEN VOTED IN 
TOPEKA. 


TOPEKA, KaAs., Dec. 25, 1893. 
Editors Woman’s Journal: 

Lest you might see the statement pub- 
lished in yesterday’s Atchison Champion 
and think the women of Topeka were 
asleep, I want to say a word about our 
recent election. Our mayor long since 
resigned his position and moved to 
another city to accept a government ap- 
pointment. His successor was elected last 
Thursday, and the Champion takes occa- 
sion to say, through what is called in the 
head-lines ‘‘Our Topeka Letter,” that of 
the 4,000 women registere@ in the city but 
100 voted, remarking that ‘‘perhaps they 
were busy with Christmas shopping or 
cooking, or possibly the campaign was 
not exciting enough to engage the femi- 
nine mind or draw out the feminine vote,” 
and adding that ‘‘if the ladies of Topeka 
cannot muster enthusiasm enough to poll 
more than one-fortieth of their total vote, 
it would seem unjust to burden them with 
further electoral duties.” 

The facts in the case are these: The 
campaign was not exciting enough to call 
out either the masculine or feminine vote, 
as it was evidently a walk-away for the 
Republican candidate. The women were 
out in goodly numbers at the primaries, 
and selected the man they wanted for 
mayor; when election day came, 1,351 
of them left their busy Christmas pre- 
parations at their homes and cast their 
ballots. More would have done so had it 
been necessary, but the fact that only 
| 4,845 votes were cast in the city, shows 
| that the campaign was not exciting 
| enough to.draw out the masculine vote. 
If papers will tell the truth about us, 
| that is all we ask, for the women of 
| Topeka have shown plainly that they 
| appreciate the vantage- ground gained, 

and, like Oliver, are asking for ‘‘more.”’ 
OLIVE P. Bray. 
Cinisnieieiiiiaanmenaa 


SOUTH CAROLINA SUFFRAGE STRAWS. 








| Editors Woman’s Journal : 


One of our most popular Southern 
writers a few decades ago (honored and 
| read by all reading people, though cruelly 

criticised for her idiosyncrasies of style), 
| was Miss Augusta Evans, the author of 
**St.Elmo,” **Macaria,” ‘‘At The Mercy of 
Tiberias.”” Her heroines, Beulah, Edna 
Earle, Vashti Carlyle, Salome Holt and 
| Beryl Brentano were peculiarly remarka- 
ble for their independence of thought and 
action, and this was emphasized in Edna 

Earle, the heroine of “St. Elmo,” who, 

with her iron wil! and indomitable pur- 
| pose, was said to be ‘‘the perfect portrait 
| of Miss Evans herself.” Yet, when I wrote 
| my first defence of woman suffrage in the 
| News and Courier, three years ago,.in 
| answer to its indictment of the ‘‘woman 
| suffrage propaganda,”’ the editorial strict- 
| ures on my article held up Miss Evans as 
opposed to woman suffrage. I contended, 
however, that even were she nominally 
opposed to women voting, her books had 
helped to educate Southern women up to 
the attitude of desiring citizenship, by 
presenting to them the glorious women of 
her imagination, each a Minerva in wis- 
dom, courage, and power to stand alone. 

Recalling those novels (over which I 
used to pore with intense interest), a term 
of endearment applied by St. Elmo to 
Edna Earle puts itself pertinaciously for- 
ward in my mind—‘'My Pestum violet.” 
This Pestum is the ancient name of Per- 
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sia, land of the bulbul and rose of Sharon, 
I have a box of these Persian or Pestum 
violets, now beginning to bloom in my 
greenhouse, and so deliciously fragrant 
are they that a half-open one makes the 


whole place eweet. The Pestum violet I 
bring to my sister readers of the Wo- 
MAN’S JOURNAL this new year is a little 
posy of good tidings, the first culling 
being from a letter sent me by a young 
editor, received with a downpour of Christ- 
mas gifts. He says: 

You ought to feel encouraged. Senti- 
ment in this county (Sumter, the most 
enlightened in the State) is growing in 
favor of your views, and the consumma- 
tion of your hopes is not very far off. 

You can imagine how this stirred my 
heart as all the bonbons, books and 
lovely tokens of the happy season could 
not. This, too, succeeding an ordeal that 
had loomed before me, a giant in my path. 


, For be it known to you, my yellow ribbon 


sisters, that, hearing of the personal 
petition presented by Kentucky’s gifted 
daughter, Mrs. Josephine K. Henry, to 
the powers that be on the ‘Dark and 
Bloody Ground,” for which her fore- 
mothers as well as fathers strove, | re- 
solved to follow her example and voice 
her plea in South Carolina. 

But oh! what a state of mind it put me 
into, all tremulous and excited, like my 
pet dove when [ had tied a letter to her 
neck, Christmas morning—a poem for her 
to carry my Doctor. The role was new 
to her, and the way she flew around, in- 
stead of straight to him, was very funny. 
Indeed, I felt as if, in thus “running 
amuck”’ of popular superstitions, I was 
like that rhymester who struck against 
‘‘a Prejudice that quite cut off the view :” 

‘I spoke to him politely, 
For he was broad and bigh, 
And begged that he would step aside 
And let me travel by; 
He smiled, but as for moving, 
He didn’t even try !’’ 

But my husband’s quiet countenance of 
my intended innovation steadied my 
nerves ; and, strengthened by his approval, 
I sent my petition to Gen. Robert R- 
Hemphill of the Senate, early in the ses- 
sion, to be presented by him to that august 
body. 

I almost held my breath the next day 
when the Doctor opened the News and 
Courier, reading aloud the report of ‘‘Leg- 
islative Proceedings.’’ The headlines con- 
tained the fateful announcement, ‘‘Mrs. 
Virginia D. Young wants to vote!!”’ 
The text of my petition was given, and 
“strong, able, forceful” were the’ epi. 
thets applied to it. I breathed easier, for 
there was no terrible extinguisher, not 
even a ‘‘modest quencher,” except a 
query, following the petition, ‘‘What 
about the negresses?”’ As I had asserted in 
my petition that I could read and write 
these functions being features of my eli- 
gibility as a voter, it seemed irrelevant 
that I should explain to the objector that 
I proposed an educational qualification for 
voters, which would necessarily exclude 
from participation in the franchise those 
not thus qualified. 

But fancy my elation of spirit when a 
friend next day sent me a copy of the 
Columbia State, the leading daily of 
Columbia, in which occurred the follow- 
ing: 

There can be no question that for 


women who wish to vote the present con-" 


dition is one of hardship and seeming in- 
justice. They see the most degraded men 
of the lowest intelligence admitted to par- 
ticipation in the government, while they, 
no matter how patriotic, intelligent and 
capable,are debarred. And when they seek 
for reasons, they can find none save that 
custom forbids, and that men prefer 
women to occupy another sphere in life 
than their own. Of course, there is not 
the least pees that Mrs. Young's 
petition will be granted at this time. It 
will probably never be granted in such a 
way as to make her an exception to her 
sex. Yet it is as sure as anything in the 
future can be that one day the women 
will vote, even in this in some respects 
ultra-conservative State. The fact is, 
whenever women really want the ballot, 
they can get it. As yet, only a few of 
them in South Carolina eare for it; but 
such an agitation as Mrs. Young has 
begun by her petition must have its effect. 
It the suftragists of this State should press 
the argument that white supremacy could 
be Pek ree pone by giving the franchise 
to educated and property-owning women, 
they might be able to make rather rapid 
progress towards their objective point. 


But the best resuls of my petition was 
that, as part of the Legislative proceed- 
ings, it was copied into every paper in 
the State, and the boiled down arguments 
for suffrage it embodied (cream skimmed 
by my bright little “Empress,” Joseph- 
ine K. Henry,) were in consequence uni- 
versally read. 

A medical student from Charleston 
dined with us on his way up to his home 
for the Christmas holidays last week. He 
astonished us by saying, blithely, ‘‘Mrs. 
Young, every body in this city is talking 
about your petition ; the ladies all say they 
hope you will be allowed to vote.” 

There was a tremendous rush in the 
Legislature at the last. It wanted te ad- 
journ for Christmas, and so my petition, 





along with many bills of the greatest 
importance, was “‘left on the calendar, 
unconsidered.”’ 

A crumb of comfort I extract from the 
Aiken Journal and Review, which recom- 
mended Senator Hemphill to ‘see that my 
prayer was granted,” adding the follow- 
ing commendatory paragraph (if you will 
let me shut my eyes while I copy it for 
you): 


Mrs. Young is doing a great and good 
work in the State for the enfranchisement 
of women, and we are sure, if she were 
allowed to vote, she would exercise the 
privilege with much sounder sense than 
some men exhibit. 


But, though the Legislature did not 
open the ballot-box to women, it opened 
the ‘vestibule leading to the ballot, by 
passing a bill admitting women to the 
South Carolina College, which is de facto 
the State University. Our Agassiz, Doc- 
tor James Woodrow, is president of this 
venerable institution, and one of the most 
progressive scientists of the age. 

VIRGINIA DURANT YOUNG. 

Fairfax, S. C., Dee. 30, 1893. 
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LITERARY NOTICES. 

A STRING OF AMBER BEADS. By Martha 
Everts Holden. Chicago: Charles H. 
Kerr & Co. Paper, 1893. Price, 50 cents, 


Seldom has more good sense and good 
feeling been condensed into so small a 
compass. Every one of the sixty-four 
brief chapters is a complete and forcible 
statement of some one point which ought 
to be made, and ought to be heeded. We 
will give two as specimens: 


STAY WHERE YOU ARE. 


I received a letter the other day, in 
which the writer said, ‘‘Amber, I want to 
come to the city and earn my living, what 
chance have 1?” And I felt like posting 
back an immediate answer and yh 
“Stay where you are.” I didn’t do it, 
though, for I knew it would be useless. 
The child is bound to come, and come she 
will. And she will drift into a third-rate 
Chicago boarding-house, than which if 
there is anything meaner—let us pray! 
And if she is pretty she will have to carry 
herself like snow on high hills to avoid 
contamination. If she is confiding and 
innocent the fate of that highly perse- 
cuted heroine of old-fashioned romance. 
Clarissa Harlowe, is before her. If she is 
homely the doors of opportunity are firm] 
closed against her. If she'is smart she will 
perhaps succeed in earning enough money 
to pay her board bill and have sufficient 
left over to indulge in the maddening ex- 
travagance of an occasional paper of pins 
or a ball of tape. What if, after hard 
labor and repeated failure, she does secure 
something like success? No sooner will 
she do so than up will step some dapper 

outh who will beckon her over the border 
nto the land where troubles just begin. 
She won’t know how to sew or bake, or 
make good coffee, for such arts are liable 
to be overlooked when a girl makes a 
career for herself, and so love will gallo 
away over the hills like a riderless steed, 
and happiness will flare like a light in a 
windy night. Oh, no, my little country 
maid, stay where you are if you have a 
home and friends. Be content with fishb- 
ing for trout in the brook rather than 


cruising a stormy sea for whales. A | 


great city is a cruel place for young lives. 
It takes them as the cider press takes 
juicy apples, sun-kissed and flavored with 
the breath of the hills, and crushes them 
into pulp. There is a spoonful of juice in 
each apple, but cider is cheap! 


Or this; it is no better than the rest of 
the sixty-four gems of thought and feel- 
ing. 

A HAT-PIN INCIDENT. 


I overheard the following conversation 
the other day in a popular refectory : 

“Do your children mind you?” 

‘IT guess not; they never pay any more 
attention to me than if I was a dummy. 
It takes their father to bring them to 
terms every time.” 

‘‘T am so glad to hear it, [ like to know 
that somebody else besides me has a hard 
time with their children. I declare, the 
only way I can get baby to mind already 
is to jab him with a hat-pin.” 

I waited to hear no more. With sad 
precipitation I gathered up my check and 
fled. Had I waited another minute, I 
should have said to that mother : ‘‘Madam, 
I will give you a problem to solve. If, 
at the age of three, a child needs the im- 
petus of one hat-pin to make him obey, 
how many meat-axes will it require to 
keep him in order at the age of ten? And 
if you are such a poor, miserable failure 
as a mother and a woman now, just at the 
commencement of an immortal destiny, 
what have the eternities in store for you?” 
Why, oh, why are children sent to people 
who have no more idea about bringing 
them up than a trout has about training 
hop-vines? It is a question that has 
given and does give me much uneasiness. 


On SuNNY SHORES. By Clinton Scollard, 
with illustrations by Margaret Landers 
Randolph. New York: Charles L. Web- 
ster & Co. 1893. Price, $1.00. 


This a beautiful book, beautifully bound, 
printed on beautiful paper in beautiful 
type, describing beautiful scenes beauti- 
fully. From having ourselves seen more 
than one of the places described we can 
testify to the wisdom and taste displayed 
in the selections. England, Germany, 





person, it isa great blessing to be able to 
enjoy them second band in the shape of a 
new year’s gift like this lovely volume. 





CHILDREN’S COLUMN. 


NUTTING IN A GARRET. 


It was a rainy morning, and Becca 
and Justin could not play out-of-doors, 
as they had done every day of the happy 
week they spent at grandpa’s. 

Grandma proposed that they should go 


| into the garret, to look for some half-worn 


clothes for poor John Henry. 
The children jumped for joy, and for a 


merry hour they rummaged chests and | 


boxes, and tried on queer hats and bon- 
nets, till they were tired. 

But in almost every box, among the 
clothes, they found nuts—hickory nuts, 
acorns and a few hazel nuts. ‘*‘Who did 
put it there for us?” said little Justin, 
when grandma told him to put them in 
his pocket. 

‘The squirrels,” said grandma. 
come in at the window and hide them 
here. But they lose them all, for when it 


“They 


| comes cold the window is shut, and they 


| 
| 
| 
| cannot come in after them. Poor little 


squirrels!” 


howling down the great chimney, another 
blow opened the swinging window, and 
whisked a wolf-skin that hung in the 
corner over Justin’s face. 

Becca screamed, ‘‘O grandma, there’s a 
hundred Indians howling in the chim- 
ney!” 

Justin ran as fast as his fat legs could 
carry him, calling out, ‘‘The wolf bited 
me!” 

How grandma laughed! 

Then she told them what made the 
noise in the chimney, and about the 
‘““wolf,” till Justin shouted, bravely, 
‘You can kit, and you can kit, but you 
can’t bite a bit.” 

Then the funniest thing happened! 
Right in at the window leaped a pretty 
squirrel, ran along the great beam to the 
overcoat grandma was going to give John 
Henry, and down into its deep pocket. 

A moment after, he came up, with a 
hickory nut in his paws, whisked his 
pretty tail, and sat down on the beam to 
eatit. The children watched him, keep- 
ing very still, until he ate his second nut, 
and leaped from the window to the great 
oak-tree. 

‘*Well, I never went nutting with squir- 
rels in a garret before!’’ said grandma. 
“Never did me,” said Justin.—Aunt 
Sophie, in Our Little Ones. 


HUMOROUS. 
An advertised series of entertainments 


included ‘tA Chalk Talk by a Reformed 
Milkman.”— Clinton Courant. 





Papa—-That’s a nice question for a little 


you study your Bible?—Judge. 


their cud, ‘‘do you have to buy gum for 
all them cows to chew?” 


‘*Deah me,”’ said eg gt as he donned 
his sixth costume for the day, ‘‘I’ve been 
working like a horse!” ‘*Ya-as,” returned 
Doody, who is brighter than he looks, 
‘‘Jike a clothes-horse.”— Puck. a 


Smythe—I dropped a penny in front of 


a blind beggar to-day to see if he’d pick it 
up. Tompkins—Well, did he? mythe 
No. Hesaid, ‘-Make it sixpence, mister. 


and I'll forget myself.” — Tid-Bits. 
Little Dinah—Oh, Miss Minnie! 


hole in it, is you! 


a-purpose, too. I want Santa Claus to 
see that I don’t want any little bits o’ 
things. Anything that will stay in my 


Little Dinah—Well, ef you gwine to do 
dat, Miss Minnie, won’t you please, 
ma’am, lemme hang one o’ mine under 
yours, so’s [I can ketch de drippin’s?— 
Harper's Young People. 


Harold was only five years old, and 
could not understand how his mother 
knew of all his misdemeanors. When 
questioned, she usually replied: ‘A lit- 
tle bird told me the tale.” One day he 
was left alone in the nursey, and to the 
dismay of the family he captured a pet 
canary and removed every one of its tail 
feathers. Wher called to account, he 
said, ‘‘But I didn’t. want birdie to tell 
tales on me! ”— Youth’s Companion. 








HOOD’S AND ONLY HOOD’S. 


—_—_— 


Hood’s Sarsaparilla is carefully prepared 
from Sarsaparilla, Dandelion, Mandrake, 
Dock, Pipsissewa, Juniper berries and 
other well-known remedies, by a peculiar 
combination, proportion and process, giv- 
ing to Hood’s Sarsaparilla curative pow- 
ers not possessed by other medicines. It 
effects remarkable cures when other prep- 
arations fail. 





Tyrol, Italy, Greece, and Syria, each and 
all lend a charming and characteristic 
scene to these descriptions of Sunny | 
Shores. To those who cannot visit them in | 


Hoop’'s PILLs cure biliousness. 


Just then a strong gust of wind came | 


Bobby—Papa, who was Peter the Great? | 
Sunday school boy to ask. Why don’t | 


‘Say, mister,’’ said a little Fresh Air | 
child, as she watched the cattle enjoying , 


You | 
ain’t gwine to hang up a stockin’ wid a | 


Minnie—Yes,I am. And I’m a-doin’ it | 


stocking will have to have some size to | 
it 


EDUCATIONAL. 


| ——_—_..— -” 


| WARTHMORE COLLEGE, Swartumore, Penn. 
Opens 9th month, 9th, 1892. Thirty minutes from 
Broad St. Station, Phila. Under care of Friends. Full 
college courses for both sexes, leading to Classical 
] Engineering, Scientific and Literary degrees. Health 
ful location, extensive ¢ ds, buildi hi 
| shops laboratories, and libraries. For full particulars 
address CHARLES Ds GARMO, Ph. D., President. 
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CUNT CI 

Handsomely Illustrated Monthly 
Literary and Family Paper « 


Containing short stories by the best American 
and foreign authors, the choicest poetry, artis- 
tic needlework, home decoration, housekeep- 
ing, women’s and children’s departments, 
fashion articles, practicalhygiene, Each issue 
is replete with practical hints and useful sug- 
peetonese the utmost value to every family, 
n addition to the vast fund of py cote | 
reading provided. No intelligent househol 
should be without it. 
also, is an able editoria! review of topics 
current interest. 

This popular journal will be sent on trial 

ONE YEAR FOR 25 CENTS 

And in addition we will send absolutely free 
Ten Complete Novels by famous authors, 

Our liberal offer is made to introduce THE 
CURRENT into thousands of homes where it is 
not already taken, as we know that having 
once subscribed for it you willalways want to 
take it. Never before was such an offer made. 
Do not delay, Subscribe atonce, Addressi¢ 


The Current, Detroit, Mich. 


KNITTED MATTRESS PADS. 


—FOR— 


Comfort, Cleanliness and Economy, 


' 





| Reasons why you should be supplied with them. A 
Sew questions answered: 

Have you, now, the best Mattress money can 
buy? If 80, provide yourself with one of our MAT- 
TRESS PADs to protect it from becoming soiled, 
and obtain at the same time a soft and level bed 
with a peculiar luxury heretofore unknown to you. 

Is the mattress you are using at present one of 
inferior quality, or has it become hardened by con- 
stant use and you cannot or do not wish to be at 
the expense of anew «ue? In that case you ought 
by all means to obtain a MATTRESS PAD to place on 
it, which will give the satisfaction a new mattress 
would without the extra cost. 

Do you went a comfortable bed during the hot 
summer nights? One of our “A” Mattress Pads on 
a woven wire spring without a mattress will pro- 
vide you with as cool a bed as is possible and as 
comfortable as one could wish. } 

They weigh only ten pounds for a full-sized bed 
(54-inch), consequently are easily handled. If ever 
soiled they can be washed as readily as a blanket, 
and are largely in use by various institutions for 
untidy patients on account of this particular advan- 
tage and also their indestructibility. 

If your dealer will not provide them, send to us 
direct. 

Samples Mailed on Application. 
KNITTED MATTRESS Co. 

Canton Junction, Mass. 
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Complexion Preserved. 


DOR. HEBRA'S 


VIOLA CREAM 


Removes. Freckles, Pimples, 
Liver-Moles, ackheads, 
Sunburn and Tan, and restores 
the skin to its original freshness, pro-.~ 
ducing a clear and healthy complexion. 

Superior toall face preparations & per 
fectly harmless. At all druggists 0! 
mailed for &@cents. Send for circular. EF 


G. C. BITTNER & CO.. TOLEDO, O. 


MR. & MRS. T. E. M. WHITE 


OF NORTH CONWAY, N. H., 
Will be with some of their 


Window Transparencies 


AND PHOTOCRAPHS, 


AT 
MR. GEO. E. DAVENPORT’S, 


8 Hamilton Place, 
For the Holidays. 
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MARY B. RICH, 


OPTICIAN. 





2 Commonwealth Ave., Boston, 
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READY OCTOBER 28th. 
LUCY STONE: 
The Woman and Her Work, 
A Heroine of the Struggle for Human nie. 


By Rev. Lovis ALBERT BANKS, D.D. 
portrait. 25 cents. 





NEW PUBLICATIONS. 
I Have Called You Friends. 


BY IRENE E. JEROME. Chastely illuminated in 
ssal style. Exact fac.similes of the author's 
original designs in color and gold. ted in 
best style on fine paper. Beautiful cover de 

by the author. Size,7 x 10inches. Boxed, $2.00. 


A Companion to “The Fallow Field.” 


Periwinkle. 


Poem, by JuLIA C. R. Dork. Illustrated from 

| Drawings in Charcoal, by ZuLMA DELACY 

STEELE. Containing 36 drawings printed on fine 

Size, 84 x 11 inches. Sbioug quarto. 

handsome cover. Boxed. Full 
gili, gilt edges, $3.00. 


Our Colonial Homes. 


By SAMUEL ADAMS DRAKE, author of “Ol@ 
Landmarks of Boston,” “ Decisive Events in 
American History,” etc. Illustrated by 20 lar; 

half-tone engravings. Cloth. Full gilt. Git 
Oy Size, 74 x 114% inches. Boxed. Price, 





' From Sunrise to Sunset. 


By CurTIs GUILD, author of “Over the Ocean,” 
“Abroad Again,” “Britons and Muscovites,” ete. 
An elegant volume of original verse, with more 
than 40 illustrations by Copeland, and others. 
Small quarto. Size,74%x10inches. Cloth. Full 
gilt. Gilt edges. Boxed. Price, $3.50. 


The Rime of the Ancient Mariner. 


By SAMUEL TAYLOR COLERIDGE. Illustrated in 
outline, by J. NOEL Paton, R.S.A., with an 
Introductory Note by FRANCIS H. UNDERWOOD. 
LL.D. Twenty full-page drawings, accompanied 
by the text from entirely new plates. Size, 7 
x llinches. Cloth. Full gilt. Gilt edges. Boxed. 
Price, $2.00. 


A Spinster’s Leaflets. 


| Fae TATES KEITH. Cloth. Illustrated. 


All Around the Year 1894, 


Designs in color by J. PAULINE SUNTER. Printed 

on heavy cardboard, gilt edge, with chain, tassels, 

Pp ring. Size,44% x54 inches. Boxed, Price, 
cents. 


Completion of the “Navy Series” of the Blue and 
the Gray. 


A Victorious Union. 
By OLIVER Optic. Above is the sixth volume of 


The Blue and the Gray Series. 
Illustrated. Per volume, $1.50. 


All-Over-the-World Library. 
By OLIVER Optic. Second Series. 
American Boys Afloat, 

Or Cruising in the Orient. 
Cloth. Illustrated. 
The Young Navigators, 

Or the Foreign Cruise of the Maud. 

Cloth. Illustrated. Each book, $1.25. 
Woodie Thorpe’s Pilgrimage. 


And other stories. By J. F. TRowBRIDGE. IIlus- 
trated. $1.25. 


Cloth. 





Descriptive catalogues mailed free. 


LEE & SHEPARD, Publishers, Boston, 


True Dress Reform 


THE ALPHA WAISTS. 
(Patented by Mrs. S. T. CONVERSE), 








MRS. HUTCHINSON (who opened roome{at 
4 Hamilton Place, Boston, in 1874 under the direc 
tion of The Boston Dress Reform Committee) now 
offers garments far in advance of the old styles, 
something new for Ladies, Children and Infants. 
Especial attention is called to Infants’ Clothing 
We have the best Dress Reform garments ever 
offered, beginning with the underwear and ending 
with the outer “Boston Rational Dress.” All styles 
of combination garments. 

Mrs. HUTCHINSON will give talks on dress, 
exhibiting garments showing how all, from infancy 
to old age, may be healthfully dressed. 

Engagements for lectures and exhibit of gar- 
ments solicited. Call, or address with stamp, 


MRS. H. SCOTT HUTCHINSON, 
131 Tremont Street, Room 42, 
BOSTON, MASS. 


Patterns for sale. Send for catalogue. 


The ribbed Union Undergarment was orlaiee 
by Mrs. Susan T. Converse of 35 Sherman —" 
oburn, Mass. There are many imitations of the 
“Alpha” in market. But no other underwear 
equals it in point of excellence and durability 
Send for circulars, samples of fabrics, list of 
measurements, and price list. 


Prof. HUBERT’S ae 
MALVINA CREAM 
Pa NTT 


2 Cents a C: DO. oO 
= FOR SALE. 
WOBURN: $10,000. Terms Easy.> 
Twelve to fearseen ¢ acres of land, ey house, and 


large, unfinish aa 
& public institution, pet) - -hi 
resi to building 





q 


ce, or subdivision 
half a mile from two r~ BS stat ap 


nour, by rail, frome Doestes. re. 

- Converse erman . urn, 

ergo on HB. Blackwell. @ Park Bt, Sowa, 
introduces a buyer, a ‘commission of cer cent. In 
case a sale is effected to the part; :‘ntroduced,. 





COUNSEL TO PARENTS 


On the Moral Education of the Young. 
By Dr. ELIZABETH BLACKWELL/) ©. 
Price, 50 cents. Published by 
LONGMAN, GREEN. & 





15 East Sixteenth Street, New York. 
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The Woman's Journal. 


BOSTON, JANUARY 6, 1894. 














NATIUNAL-AMERICAN CONVENTION. 

The 26th Annual Convention of the National- 
American Woman Suffrage Association will be 
held in Washington, D. C., at Metzerott’s Music 
Hall, Feb. 15-20 inclusive, 1894. 

The Government’s recognition of women in 
the Board of Managers for the World’s Colum- 
bian Exposition, the World’s Congress of Rep- 
resentative Women—the greatest convocation of 
women ever assembled—the participation of 
women in the entire series of World’s Con- 
gresses, the gaining of woman suffrage in Colo- 
rado, give to our demand for political equality 
for women unprecedented prestige in the world 
of thought. 

From this vantage ground let us assemble in 
our 26th annual Convention to work for the 
realization of an ideal Republic, with the assuar- 
ance of success in the near future. 

With the question of woman suffrage pending 
in Kansas and New York, it is our manifest 
duty to concentrate our efforts upon those two 
States, and one business session uf the Conven- 
tion will be devoted to the consideration of ways 
and means to further this object. 

- Besides the presidents of the auxiliary State 
Associations, the speakers invited are: Mme. 
Fanny Zampini Salazar, of Italy, and Mme. 
Hanna Korany, of Syria, who were delegates to 
the World’s Congress of Representative Women ; 
Mrs. Carrie Lane Chapman, who was a most 
important factor in the Colorado victory; Rev. 
Marion Mardock, Rev. Ida C. Hultin, Rev. 
Anna H. Shaw, Mrs. Elizabeth Boynton Har- 
bert, Mrs. Julia Ward Howe, Miss Mary H. 
Krout, Mrs. Mary Lowe Dickinson, secretary of 
the King’s Daughters, Mr. H. B. Blackwell, Mrs. 
Mary Seymour Howell, and others. 

Since the Call for the National-American Con- 
vention was issued, the following persons have 
been invited: Senators Hoar of Massachusetts, 
Teller of Colorado, and Carey of Wyoming, and 
Representative Blair of New Hampshire; Mrs. 
Rebecca Henry Hayes of Texas, Mrs. Virginia 
D. Young, of South Carolina, Miss Elizabeth 
U. Yates, of Maine, Mrs. Josephine K. Henry 
of Kentucky, Miss Frances Griffin of Alabama, 
and Mrs. Orra Langhorne of Virginia. 

A special feature of this Convention will be an 
evening devoted to a celebration and glorifica- 
tion over our victory in Colorado, at which a 
very interesting ceremony will take place. 

One other special feature will be an evening 
given to short addresses by the presidents of 
auxiliary States, and this promises to be one of 
the most charming evenings of the Convention. 

The Riggs House has been decided upon as 
our Hotel Headquarters, and by another week 
we hope to be able to announce other features 
of the program. 

Susan B. ANTHONY, President. 
Racugt Foster Avery, Cor. Sec’y. 
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LATEST TESTIMONY OF LUCY STONE. 


On Saturday, Dec. 30, in accordance 
with the often expressed wish and prefer- 
ence of Mrs. Lucy Stone, the coffin con- 
taining her remains was conveyed from 
the receiving tomb of Forest Hills Ceme- 
tery, where it was deposited Oct. 21, to 
the crematory just completed by the 
Massachusetts Cremation Society. It was 
accompanied by her husband, her daugh- 
ter, and Mr. Francis J. Garrison. At 
the crematory, on Walkhill Street, the 
party were met by the officers of the 
Massachusetts Cremation Society, the 
City Medical Examiner, and the president 
of the N. E. Cremation Society. At 
2 P. M. the open coffin containing the 
body was introduced into the furnace, 
and the doors were closed. At5 P. M. 
the incineration was complete. 

Next day, at noon, in presence of the 
husband and daughter, the ashes were 
withdrawn from the furnace, inurned, 
sealed up, and placed for the present in 
charge of the Cremation Society. 

All the preparations had been carefully 
made. 
the family, the occasion was private. 
Everything was quiet, orderly and deco- 
rous. As it happened, Mrs. Stone’s body 
was the first to be cremated in New 
England, thus making her in a sense a 
pioneer in her death, as in her life, in an 
effort to ‘make the world better.” 

H. B. B. 


— Oe 


WOMEN’S CLUBS OUR ALLIES. 


A suggestive article in last Sunday’s 
Boston Globe discusses the relative value 
of large and small clubs for women, and 
quotes Mrs. Charlotte Emerson Brown, 
president of the General Federation of 
Women’s Clubs, as saying that a large 
club broadens acquaintance, embodies 
more ability and experience, exerts more 
influence, has a better income, and can do 
more work than a small one. On the other 
hand, in a large club actual participation 
is often limited to a few, while many 
members are silent and inactive. Hence 


the importance of dividing the work, and 
assigning it to sections, classes or com- 
raittees. 

Among the clubs named in this article 
are the New England Women’s Club, the 
New. York Sorosis, the Cambridge, Mass., 
Cantabrigia, the Wheaton Seminary Club, 


In accordance with the wishes of |, 





the Mass. Moral Education Association. 
the Starr Club of Lynn, the Thought and 
Work Club of Salem, the Monday After- 
noon Club of Paterson, New Jersey, the 
Monday Afternoon Club of Plainfield, 
New Jersey, the Port Washington Wo- 
man’s Club, the Collegiate Sorosis of Ann 
Arbor, Mich., the Pacific Coast Woman’s 
Press Association of San Francisco, the 
Women’s Club of Aurora, Il., the Brook- 
lyn, N. Y., Woman’s Club, the Woman’s 
Literary Club of Meadville, Pa., the Fort 
Wayne, Ind., Woman’s Club, the Ymerian 
Club, of Boston, the Dorchester, Mass., 
Woman’s Club, the Professional Woman’s 
League of New York, the Danvers Wo- 
men’s Association, etc. 

Thirty years ago women’s clubs scarcely 
existed; already their name is legion. 
There is scarcely a town or village in the 
country that has not, or will not soon 
have, one or more such organizations of 
women. At present few of these associa- 
tions have given any attention to politics, 
or the science of government. But sooner 
or later they will-be impelled to do so by 
the pressure of circumstances. Their pri- 
vate and public interests will awaken them 
to their need of direct power in shaping 
legislation. 

Therefore we welcome every one of 
these women’s clubs, however conserva- 
tive, as an involuntary ally — the May- 
flower Club, no less than the Independent 
Women Voters of Boston or the Massachu- 
setts School Suffrage Association. Even 
the remonstrants are, in a broad sense; 
promoters of the woman suffrage move- 
ment. H. B. B. 


— ~e- — 


AN ECONOMIC MILLENNIUM. 


Edward Atkinson, always suggestive 
and hopeful, predicts ‘‘an economic mil- 
lennium” as near at hand. He says: 


In the 20th century the private soldiers 
of the armies of Europe will have learned 
what fools men are to fight. When that 
time comes, hunger, now promoted by the 
waste of preparation for war, will have 
ceased. The barriers of hostile tariffs now 
separating European countries will have 
been thrown down. Men will have be- 
come free to serve each other in the suppl 
of alltheir wants. The military caste will 
have ceased to be honored. The well- 
trained officers of the armies will have been 
promoted from their present worse than 
useless positions to become captains of 
industry. ee J will then hold positions 
of power and influence, carryin Ace, 
good-will and plenty among all the na- 
tions of thé earth. Dynasties will have 
been deposed. Rulers who now claim to 
rule by birth and privilege, and have at- 
tempted to resist the will of the private 
soldiers drawn from the ranks of the peo- 
ple, will have been overcome by force if 
necessary. Men, when ordered to turn 
their bayonets against each other, will 
have turned them on those by whom the 
orders were given. Government of the 
people, by the people, and for the people 
will have been established in Europe as 
firmly as it now is in the United States. 

Science will have gained control over 
the nitrogen of the atmosphere. The soil, 
no longer worked as a mine but as a labo- 
ratory, will then supply the abundance of 
food, fuel, fibre and fabric necessary to 
comfortable subsistence, in measureless 
abundance. The man who possesses aver- 
age intelligence coupled with industry, 
and who is governed by personal religion 
based on reason and not on superstition, 
will be so sure of material welfare that it 
will not pay to be rich. 

This is the forecast of the economic mil- 
lennium which is revealed to the economist 
who, dealing with statistics, comprehends 
what is written amid the columns of fig- 
ures, which none can see there except him 
who possesses imagination. The prime 
factor in dealing with economic prob- 
lems, with great business enterprises, and 
especially with statistics, is the imagina- 
tion. Figures never lie except when liars 
make the figures. These are the truths 
they tell. 

So enlightened a thinker as Mr. Atkin- 
son should appreciate the need of woman 
suffrage as the indispensable means to the 
ends he seeks. The cruelty, folly and 
wastefulness of war can be most keenly 
appreciated by women, who suffer its 
worst evils. The women, as Lucy Stone 
has said, give birth to the soldier at the 
peril of their lives, have been for years 
his quartermaster and picket guard, and 
can realize more fully than man the value 
of human life. Who are so gifted with 
“imagination” as women? If the twen- 
tieth century brings an economic millen- 
nium, it will be because it is, as Victor 
Hugo prophesied it would be, ‘“The Wom- 
an’s Century.” That millennium will never 
be established by a political society of 
men alone. An aristocracy of sex will 
always be belligerent and brutal. That 
millennium will be the work of a political 
society of women and men, representing 
both the domestic and business interests 
of the whole people. H. B. B. 


~<4> 
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CIRCULATE THE PETITIONS. 


The Legislature has convened. It is 
probably more favorable to municipal 
woman suffrage than ever before. Forty- 
four members of the House who voted 
for woman suffrage last year have been 
re-elected. Several of those who last year 


spoke or worked against it have been de- | 


‘ratified by a majority of the men and 
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feated by the quieteftorts of their suffragist 
constituents. Among these is Mr. Edward 
White, of Brookline, who proposed and 
carried an unconstitutional amendment, 
to make the law take effect only when 


women of the State. Mr. White has failed 
ofa re-election by six votes. We can give 
the names of many times that number of 
Brookline suffragists who voted against 
him solely on account of his opposition 
to the municipal woman suffrage bill, and 
who would have voted for him if he had 
sustained it. H. B, B. 


— +~2 —— 
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The Journal adds, condescendingly : 


It would be unjust to assume that all 
the women df Kansas are of this class, 
but it is reasonably certain that the women 
who have thus far been most active in 
politics would be the leaders under the 
new order of things. 

In Kansas, women of both political par- 
ties have been active in politics, and each 
party regards the women who have 
worked for its success as highly praise- 
worthy, and only the women who have 
spoken for the opposite party as open to 
criticism. Moreover, since in Kansas 
nearly every man’s wife and daughters 





A ‘*REMONSTRANT”’ VIEW OF KANSAS 
WOMEN, 

The Boston Daily Journal, under the | 
heading, ‘‘Kansas and the Suffrage,” says: | 

A vigorous campaign is in progress in 
Kansas in the interest of the proposed | 
amendment to the Constitution giving to 
women full suffrage rights on the same 
terms as men. Not only are the local 
suffrage organizations actively at work, 
but aid in money, speakers aad literature 
is freely given by the national and State 
organizations of the country. Although 
the vote is not to be taken until next 
November, the campaign of the suffrag- 
ists is prosecuted as vigorously as if the 
settlement of the issue were imminent. 

The fact that Kansas is the one State 
in the Union, with the exception of little 
Wyoming, in which municipal suffrage 
has been granted to women, and in which 
the spectacle of women actively partici- 
pating in politics is not a novelty, makes 
the campaign on the part of the suffragists 
a more than ordinarily hopeful one. 

The Boston Daily Journal is a little out 
in its facts, as it is apt to be when deal- 
ing with the suffrage question. In saying 
that “little Wyoming” is the only other 
State where women have municipal suf- 
frage, the Journal forgets that there is a 
State called Colorado, about which a good 
deal has been said in the newspapers of 
late. ‘Little Wyoming,” it may be ob- 
served in passing, is nearly as large as 
New England and New York put to- 
gether, and indefinitely larger than the 
mind of a man who is not willing that 
women should have equal rights with 
himself. 

But it isa noteworthy admission on the 
Journal’s part that the fact of Kansas 
women already having municipal suffrage, 
and ‘‘the spectacle of women actively par- 
ticipating in politics’ being ‘‘no novelty” 
in Kansas, ‘‘makes the campaign on the 
part of the suffragists a more than 
ordinarily hopeful one.” If municipal 
suffrage in Kansas had worked badly, and 
if *‘the spectacle of women actively par- 
ticipating in politics’? had proved repul- 
sive to the men, it would seem that Kan- 
sas should be the most hopeless State in 
the Union in which to make a campaign 
for full suffrage. If Kansas men had 
found their stockings left unmended, their 
meals uncooked, their children uncared 
for—in short, if one-half the direful things 
had happened which the Boston /ournal 
predicts as the inevitable results of munic- 
ipal woman suffrage, whenever a munic- 
ipal suffrage bill comes up in the Massa- 
chusetts Legislature—with what possible 
prospect of success could Kansas women 
now ask their husbands and brothers for 
fuller enfranchisement? Evidently the 
Journal thinks that woman suffrage, like 
vice, is 

a monster of such hideous mien 
As, to be hated, needs put to be seen; 


But, seen too oft, familiar with her face, 
We first endure, then pity, then embrace. 


The Journal continues: 


The Populists are cordially committed 
to the movement, and we believe that the 
last Republican platform contained ex- | 
pressions favorable to it. 


The Journal, being a Republican paper, 
is unwilling to admit that Kansas Repub- 
licans have any decided leanings toward 
equal suffrage. As a matter of fact, the 
woman suffrage planks in the Republican 
and Populist platforms were identical. | 
In the State Legislature, the vote for the | 
full suffrage amendment stood 94 to 17 | 
in the House, which was Populist, and | 
32 to 5 in the Senate, which was Repub- | 
lican. 

The Journal continues : 


There is one consideration which should 
appeal forcibly to the conservative voters 
of Kansas, in connection with this move- 
ment. Suppose that women are admitted 
to full suffrage, and to participation on 
equal terms with men in all the respon- 
sibilities of government, what is likely to 
be the effect upon the stability of legisla- 
tion and the credit of the State? ‘This 
inquiry is specially pertinent, in view of 
the kind of women who have already been 
brought to the front in Kansas in recent 
political campaigns. Of these women the 
somewhat famous Mrs. Lease is a type, 
and there are hundreds of others of the 
same class, though less known outside of 
the State. These women are shrill, vehe- 
ment and irresponsible, and capable of 
being carried to almost any extremes of 
language and presumably of action by 
their ungoverned impulses. They have 
but vague ideas of the limitations of gov- 
ernment or of business and financial ques- 
tions. Suppose that women of this class 
exercise the full rights of the suffrage and 
are elected to the islature and to exec- 
utive and judicial offices, who can predict 
what consequences would result? 











| State law to prevent it, or under which 


have voted, this “‘remonstrant” descrip- 
tion of the kind of women who vote in 
Kansas is likely to be received with 
mingled indignation and derision. Kansas 
men know rather more about this matter 
than opponents of equal rights at the 
East. 
The Journal demands solemnly : 


Suppose that woman suffrage were to 
be voted, is it not probable that the net 
result would be a large accession of Popu-' 
list strength? 

Undoubtedly it would, if the Populists 
favored the amendment while the Republi- 
cans opposed it. But Populists and Ke- 
publicane are both working for equal 
suffrage, and even some progressive Dem- 
ocrats are helping them. If the amend- 
ment is carried, it will be carried by the 
best men of all parties. Neither the Re- 
publicans nor the Populists seem inclined 
to let the other party get ahead of them 
in this matter. A. 8. B. 


STATE REGULATION OF VICE. 


There is danger of a renewed effort to 
introduce the State regulation of vice in 
New York. Police Commissioner Shee ' 
han, in an interview with a representative 
of the New York Lvening Post, is reported 
as saying that “the Cleveland method of 
dealing with the subject was the only one 
that seemed practicable.” A writer in 
the Sun, commenting upon recent raids 
by the police,suggests that ‘‘a wise course 
to pursue now, under the circumstances, 
would be to arrange for a new cordon 
sanitaire, and, when we have again local- 
ized the evil, take measures for its regu- 
lation by medical officia's. The next 
Legislature should enact the necessary 
laws for this object.”” Eternal vigilance 
is the only price of safety from the con- 
tinual attempts to introduce this evil leg- 
islation. The New York Legislature will 
need to be closely watched, and it will be 
watched. 

The danger of these bad laws being 
slipped through quietly without attract- 
ing public attention is illustrated by the 
case of Cleveland, O., where the Director 
of Police, a German brewer, has instituted 
a system of medical ‘‘regulation.”’ Every- 
body supposed it was illegal. It now 
turns out that there is, under the head of 
‘*Boards of Health,” a State law, hidden 
in the ‘‘Revised Statutes” of Ohio, and 
hitherto a dead letter, which affords some 
legal warrant for his action. The text of 
this statute, which was smuggled through 
the Legislature without the knowledge 
of one citizen of Ohio in a thousandg, is 
given in the January Philanthropist. The 
editor says: . 

We invite the atteation of our Ohio 
readers to this incongruous and offensive 
statute, and we urge them to take prompt 
and effective measures for its repeal at the 
earliest possible date. 

Bev. J. P. Gledstone, of London, 
writes to the editors of the Philanthropist : 

You have the same evils to fight against 
as we have; the same in spirit, and always 
striving to take the same form. It 
amazes me to read of Cleveland, and the 
brazen-faced attempt to make a free 
American city as bad as a German city 
under the heel of a despotic Emperor. [ 
hope your people will have none of it. 


The Philanthropist, which this month 
enters upon its ninth year, has rendered 
invaluable service in calling public atten- 
tion to many insidious attempts to foist 
this bad foreign system upon American 
communities. The paper is edited by 
Aaron M. Powell and Mrs. Anna Rice 
Powell. It is published monthly, and its 
objects are “the promotion of social 
purity, the better protection of the young, 
the suppression of vice, and the prevention 
of its regulation by the State.” The price 
is 50 cents a year, and the address, P. O. 
Box 2554, New York City. The paper 
should have a wide circulation. 


a 
WELL DONE, MRS. HAGGART! 


Has property any rights at common law 
as against a licensed liquor saloon? The 
Indiana Supreme Court has practically 
answered in the affirmative this important 
question. Mrs. Mary Haggart owns 
houses on College Avenue, a fine residence 
street in Indianapolis. John Stehlin 
bought or rented a house adjoining one of 
these, procured a license and began to sell 
liquor. ‘There was no local ordinance or 


the woman could act. 


was brought for damages at common law. 
Mrs. Haggart alleged that the saloon waa 
& nuisance and damaged the selling and 
rental value of her property. After the 
case had gone against her in all the State 
courts,the Supreme Court finally granted a 
re-hearing and decided that, whether there 
be any statute law or ordinanee on the 
subject or not, the fact that the State 
requires liquor to be sold under a license, 
and under bonds to keep an orderly place, 
shows that the law regards the traffic as 
in a degree ‘‘dangerous to public and 
private morals,” and hence liable to in- 
jure property in the vicinity of the saloon. 
Accordingly the case is sent back for a 
re-trial to settle the sum of the damage. 
The importance of this decision can hardly 
be over-estimated. If it should hold good 
in other States and in the United States 
Supreme Court, where it will probably 
soon appear, it will deal a heavy blow to 
the liquor traffic.—EZx. 
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PRESS POINTS. 


Colorado makes the second State that 
has now complete woman suffrage. The 
close of the present century will probably 
see at least a dozen States giving women 
all the rights that men possess.— Fredonia 
(N. ¥) Censor. 

We do not believe there is any justice 
in one-half of our people making laws for 
the government of the other half. So 
long as women are subject to our laws, 
they should have a voice in making 
them.—Lincoln ( Neb.) New Republic. 

The Tribune maintains that greater than 
any other reform, because including prac- 
tically many reforms, is the question of 
equal suffrage.— Charlotte ( Mich.) Tribune. 

Every woman over twenty-one years of 
age was entitled to vote at the last New 
Zealand election, and it has been ob- 
served that wherever there was a candi- 
date whose morals were of a dubious stand- 
ard, he was unmercifully cut.—Philadel- 
phia Daily Public Ledger. 

The working of woman suffrage in New 
Zealand is developing a new phase of 
practical politics. Ata recent election a 
feminine committee was appointed to look 
after babies while their mothers went to 
the polls to vote. The question as to who 
will take charge of the children if the 
women take part in active politics has 
been made maliciously prominent by the 
masculine foes of woman suffrage. The 
women of New Zealand have solved the 
problem.—N. Y. Daily Press. 


If we can only keep Dave Overmeyer in 
the field fighting woman suffrage until 
next November, we will sweep the State 
for suffrage—sweep it like a Kansas cy- 
clone.— The Kansas Sunflower. 





—— ~2> — 


LADY HENRY AT COVENT GARDEN. 


Frances Willard writes: ‘I send you 
a letter from an accomplished literary 
friend, who heard Lady Henry Somerset's 
speech the other evening in Covent Gar- 
den Theatre, at the largest temperance 
demonstration ever held indoors in Lon- 
don. Lady Henry was the only person 
who on that evening spoke squarely out 
for the woman’s vote.” The letter is as 
follows: 


. [ was wonderfully’ gratified by the 
speech of Lady Henry Somerset last even- 
ing, in the immense meeting at the Covent 
Garden Theatre, to the leading temper- 
ance advocates of England, Scotland, Ire- 
land and Wales. he great building was 
crowded up to the very ceiling with 
earnest men and women, and there was 
an overflow meeting in Exeter Hall. It 
was the historical scene of the corn-law 
triumphs, and this meeting wz. called for 
the identical purpose of strengthening the 
hands of the government for carrying out 
an essential reform. 

But what I wish to write you of is the 
address which the Daily Chronicle speaks 
of as the principal one of the evening, 
though it came between speeches by Sir 
Wilfred Lawson and Canon Wilberforce. 
It was the only one reported at length by 
the Chronicle. I refer to that of Lady 
Henry Somerset. As an address, from a 
purely oratorical standpoint, it was ad- 
mirable, but, as a literary effort, it reads 
this morning still better. A judicious 
attendant of Parliament, far from a tem- 

erance man, says that no one in the 

ouse of Commons save Gladstone excels 
her. In compact argument, in appro- 
priate illustration, in quiet force, in re- 
finement of taste and tone, in felicitous 
turns of expression, in governed en- 
thusiasm, in pathos, in wit, in skilful allu- 
sion, in a delivery so quiet in manner, 
yet reaching by its skilful enunciation 
every part of the immense theatre; in all 
these respects it commended itself even to 
the most fastidious hearer. 

You know that I have always enjoyed 
her addresses and thought them excellent, 
but she has in this stepped to a higher 
level of oratory than ever before. Pa- 
thetic stories are effective, but she did 
not need even the best of such adjuncts in 
this improved range of closely reasoned 
yet always — thought. 

There is so much temptation to be- 
praise and overlaud those with whose work 
one is in sympathy that I hesitate to say 
these things. But in my quiet retreat I 
am far enough out of the rushing current 
to feel sure that, after forty years of 





Accordingly suit 
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pearing and making addresses, [ do not 
over-estimate the work of this ‘elect 


lady.” 
WYOMING WOMEN VOTERS. 


At one of the summer meetings of the 
Fredonia (N. Y.) Political Equality Club, 
Mr. L. McKinstry, of the Fredonia Censor, 
read a breezy paper, in the course of 
which he said : 


I am not sure that the possession of pol- 
itical rights will make ‘*‘bo~-” wives any 
more ‘‘bossy”’ or tyrannica.. In fact, so 
far as my observation goes, the more 
‘bossy’? the woman is at home, the more 
she is down on the woman’s rights move- 
ment and on everybody connected with it. 


Mr. McKinstry said that as a rule, 
when you come across a husband who 
does not dare to call his soul his own, 
“you will find his wife quoting St. Paul 
that women should keep silent in the 
ehurches, scorning every woman that 
speaks from a platform, and sneering at 
the Political Equality Club and all its 
works. No wonder that woman doesn’t 
want any more rights, having absorbed 
all the rights her husband ever had except 
his right to breathe!’ He continued: 


A few years ago in California, I was in- 
troduced to a charming lady from Chey- 
enne, one of our editorial party. She was 
fair and forty, bright, cheerful, amiable 
and jolly company. All at once it flashed 
upon me that Cheyenne was in Wyoming, 
and this lady, whose society I had been 
enjoying, was one of those monstrosities I 
had read about, but had not dreamed of 
seeing so soon—a woman voter! If I had 
owned any hair on the top of my head, I 
believe it would elevated my hat at least 
an inch; but, for obvious reasons, that 
phenomenon did not occur. Finally I 
ventured to remark, in a feeble voice: 
“Mrs. 8., as you live in Wyoming, you 
must be a voter. Do you vote?” ‘‘Oh, yes,” 
she answered carelessly,-‘‘I have voted 
for nearly twenty years.” On further 
inquiry, she informed me that she liked 
to vote, and wouldn’t live where she 
couldn’t vote. She did not run around 
to every caucus and convention nor vote 
at unimportant elections, but when is:ues 
came up in which she was interested, she 
was on hand. My conclusion was that 
voting had not detracted from this lady’s 
charms a particle; but then, I said to my-° 
self, I should like to see her husband. I 
wonder what kind of a man or semblance 
of aman it has made of him? As good 
luck would have it, the husband soon hove 
in slg t, and I was introduced. To be 
candid, he proved to be a considerably 
bigger man than I am, physically, finan- 
cially, and I doubt not intellectually. He 
was a great, big, powerful, prosperous 
publisher (Mr. E. A. Slack, proprietor of 
the Cheyenne Sun), and we all liked him 
as well as we did his wife. I asked him 
how he liked woman suffrage. ‘‘Oh, that’s 
all right,’’ he said, ‘‘we take it as a matter 
of course, and ceased to discuss it long 
ago.” Upon further inquiry, he said one 
great benefit he had noted was that both 
parties in Wyoming were very particular 
whom they nominated. “If either puts 
up a decidedly bad man,” said he, “the 
women will spot him every time.” 





——- ~2> —= 
NEW ZEALAND WOMEN. 


The South Australian Advertiser says: 
“To the sociologist and student of polit- 
ical science, New Zealand is just now the 
most interesting part of this planet. In 
that country a series of experiments is 
being carried on that cannot fail to be 
highly instructive. Principles and theo- 
ries are undergoing the test of practical 
application, which is employed With enter- 
prising fearlessness. .. . Progress is swift 
enough to take away the breath of peo- 
ple who are accustomed to go slowly and 
are wedded to stereotyped ideas. Adult 
suffrage, which only the other day seemed 
a long distance ahead, is now almost as 
far behind. So far from a finality being 
reached when the franchise was extended 
to women, it is evident that only a step- 
ping-stone was then laid down. The mani- 
festoes of the leaders on both sides, and 
the action taken by the women of New 
Zealand as a class, are alike eminently 
suggestive.... With regard to the new 
element in the constituencies, further 
evidence is being afforded that women in 
New Zealand mean business. When Sir 
Robert Stout held his first meeting in the 
Wellington Theatre, the dress circle and 
Stage were packed by this section of in- 
tending voters, and the ladies showed keen 
interest in the proceedings. Moreover, a 
permanent Woman’s Political League has 
been formed, which has promptly com- 
pleted its organization and decided on its 
platform. The main objects sought are 
equal rights of women with men, an en- 
larged share in administrative work, and 
legislative enactments on such subjects as 
gambling, cruelty to animals, and the 
liquor traffic. Seats in Parliament will 
Probably follow in due course, but there 
is a tolerably large order already without 
that item.” 

Miss Catharine H. Spence, to whom we 
are indebted for the foregoing newspaper 
extracts, writes: ‘‘New Zealand is trying 
many experiments of value to the world. 
I hope South Australia will be next in 
giving adult suffrage.” Miss Spence will 
attend the National-American Woman 
Suffrage Convention in Washington. She 
Says: “I find America and the Americans 





so interesting that [ shall be sorry to 
leave them.” Miss Spence will be in Bos- 
ton again next week, after her New York 
trip. Letters may be addressed to her in 
care of Rev. Charles G. Ames, 12 Chest- 
nut Street. 


IN MEMORIAM, 


ISAAC C. LEWIS. 

The air of inexpressible sorrow that 
spread over our city when the death of 
Hon. I. C. Lewis was announced, still 
lingers. The irreparable and deep per- 
sonal loss that we have eustained rests 
heavily upon us. The press of this and 
other States have devoted many columns 
to telling of his life and death. Corpora- 
tions and societies innumerable have at- 
tested his great worth by resolutions and 
memorials ; ministers of all denominations 
in this city and State have added eloquent 
words of eulogy ; union memorial services 
of all the city churches were held on Sun- 
day evening, Dec. 18; on Dec. 19 and 20; 
the Political Equality Club and W. C. T. 
U. held special memorial services; yet I 
wish to add a few words of tribute, be- 
cause of the great loss our cause has suf- 
fered in the death ofour beloved friend. 





Beginning a poor boy, by honest en- 
deavor and careful management Mr. Lewis 
amassed a fortune of $2,000,000, and it is 
said that he spent and gave away an equal 
sum during his life. No suspicion of dis- 
honesty or sharp practice was ever attrib- 
uted to him. The taint of Wall Street 
never touched him. Every dollar was 
honestly acquired by manufacturing and 
other legitimate investments. His polit- 
ical career was equally clean and above 
reproach. All political honors that were 
within the gift of his townspeople were 
bestowed upon him, he being their repre- 
sentative in the Legislature in 1848, °59, 
62, and ’66. He was twice elected mayor, 
filling all positions with credit to himself 
and honor to the city. 

Mr. Lewis wag formerly a Republican 
in politics, but for the past ten years he 
had been a staunch Prohibitionist, giving 
to that unpopular party his hearty co- 
dSperation and support. 

He early associated himself with the 
Universalist denomination, and was al- 
ways a devoted member. A beautiful new 
church, costing more than $100,000, has 
just been dedicated in this city, and was 
built largely through his liberality and 
support. He was superintendent of the 
Sunday school for fifteen years, and a con- 
stant attendant up to the time of his 
death. His son-in-law later filled the posi- 
tion for many years, and his granddaugh- 
ter, Miss Harriet Lewis Fales, is the pres- 
ent superintendent. 

It was my privilege—and I count it a 
privilege—to have been closely associated 
with Mr. Lewis in our suffrage work. 
With his broad and liberal mind, it would 
seem that Mr. Lewis could never have been 
anything but a suffragist, yet such was 
not the case. Although I do not think he 
ever opposed it, his conviction and con- 
version came through the reading of the 
WoMAN’s JOURNAL, which his son first 
subscribed for, and later his wife. It was 
always kept at a convenient place to be 
picked up during leisure moments, and so 
was often and always read. It is due, 
doubtless, to this fact that he regarded the 
press as one of the best mediums through 
which to advance our cause. 

The first suffrage meeting was held in 
Meriden in the Universalist church more 
than twenty years ago. A society was 
partially organized at that time, but in- 
terest languished, except in the hearts of 
a few, until 1889, when the question of 
woman suffrage was before our Legisla- 
ture. The project of a local society was 
again started, and through the moral and 
financial support of Mr. Lewis and his 
wife, it has been enabled to live. For a 
year after, his house was always open for 
the holding of meetings; but the delicate 
health of Mrs. Lewis prevented that con- 
tinuing as headquarters for our pleasant 
gatherings. 

The readers of the JOURNAL already 
know of his generous gift of $10,000 to 
the Political Equality Club, and so far as 
I have knowledge, no similar organiza- 
tion in the whole country enjoys such 
financial independence. 
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His unlimited confidence in the honesty, 
integrity and business ability of women 
was beautifully illustrated many years 
ago when he distributed a portion of his 
estate between his wife and daughters, 
giving them entire control of it. In speak- 
ing of this to me, he said: ‘I always felt 
that it must be embarrassing and humili- 
ating, to a certain extent, even though a 
man was very liberal with his family, for 
a woman to have to look to him for every 
dollar that she had. Then, too, I think 
it well for women to get accustomed to 
business methods, and to feel a responsi- 
bility in the care and management of 
property.” 

This same confidence was further illus- 
trated when he presented a handsome 
building, valued at $75,000, to the City 
Mission, and selected five women as trus- 
tees to have the care and management of 
it for the benefit of the city poor. Two 
women were selected to have charge of 
the Political Equality Club’s fund, and a 
like number to be responsible for his gift 
of $5,000 to the local W. C. T. U., and 
this with the expressed wish that no 
bonds should ever be required of them. 
Could his confidence in women have been 
more clearly exemplified? The women of 
the nation owe a debt of gratitude to 
this man for these acts of confidence in 
the women of his own city, for by these 
acts of trust did he not honor all women? 

It has been said that his associates never 
questioned his judgment or wisdom in 
business matters. I know, however, that 
there was one exception to this rule, and 
the placing of so much property and 
money in the care and hands of women 
was regarded as a great mistake from a 
business point of view. It remains, there- 
fore, for the women who have been so 
trusted to prove that his good judgment 
and unerring wisdom guided him in this 
as in all other business transactions. May 
they guard sacredly the trust he reposed 
in them! May their duties be faithfully, 
conscientiously and wisely discharged! 
For in so doing they will offer a fitting 
memorial; one that would be acceptable 
to him, and will live in the history of our 
city. 

The Connecticut School for Boys (for- 
merly Reform School), of which he was a 
trustee for many years, was the constant 
recipient of his beneficence. Among his 
many gifts to this institution was a care- 
fully selected library of many volumes. 
The superintendent of this school, Mr. 
G. E. Howe, and his wife, were strong 
suffragists, and it was through their hos- 
pitality that the Political Equality Club 
tendered a reception to its friends, on 
March 3, 1892, to meet Mrs. Lucy Stone. 
The night was very stormy, and roads al- 
most impassable from a severe snow-storm. 
When Mr. Lewis and his daughters ar- 
rived, I said: ‘I am so giad you have 
come! We did not expect you to-night.” 
He replied, ‘If it had been anything but 
woman suffrage, I should not have come, 
but I had to come for that.”’ It proved a 
delightful occasion ; but, as I write, the sad 
thought comes that sweet Lucy Stone has 
passed onward ; on Nov. 23, our host, Mr. 
Howe, passed away ; and two weeks later, 
our beloved friend. 

Mr. Lewis was pre-eminently the friend 
of humanity. His sympathies were with 
worthy but unpopular reform movements, 
with suffering and neglected women and 
children. In bestowing his gifts and 
charities, he did not select institutions and 
objects already prosperous; the weak and 
unaided appealed more strongly to his 
kindly nature. 

While Mr. Lewis was so greatly beloved 
of all men, it was those who looked to him 
for counsel and guidance that fully ap- 
preciated all that he was. His extreme 
simplicity, meekness, his ready sympathy, 
his thoughtfulness and attention to what 
many would regard as trifles, could not 
failto impress one. His advice was never 
sought in vain. When I had secured his 
approval for any undertaking, my work 
was easier, and I never felt that it could 
be other than successful. 

Although he felt so strongly on the 
subjects of woman suffrage and prohibi- 
tion, he never intruded his opinions upon 
others. He was always ready to discuss 
the subjects pleasantly, but with the 
greatest consideration and charity for 
those whose opinions did not accord with 
his own. His interest and hope in the 
tinal overthrow of the liquor traffic never 
languished, but in later days he regarded 
the ballot in the hands of women as the 
most potent influence and medium through 
which it was to be accomplished. 

In the earlier days of our club work, we 
were discussing plans and the outlook for 
success, when he said: “It is coming, 
and coming, too, sooner than we expect. 
I expect to live to see women vote in 
Connecticut.” I confess I was not so hope- 
ful, and replied that I expected to see 
women vote in other States, but it seemed 
a great way off in Connecticut. But he 
was right, and lived to see women vote in 
Meriden, and I rejoice that he was per- 





mitted to live to enjoy the pleasure of 
Oct. 2, when women voted for the first 
time in this State. 

His later years were most happily spent, 

surrounded by children, grandchildren, 
and great-grandchildren. His wife, with 
whom he had met the joys and sorrows of 
life for nearly sixty years, survives him, 
and is no less devoted to the suffrage 
cause than he was. 
_ At the advanced age of eighty-one 
years, with his faculties unimpaired, the 
summons came, and *‘in the twinkling of 
an eye” he whom we all loved was no 
more. 

We will not mourn for one who was so 
near to us, but rejoice that we were per- 
mitted to know him and feel the influence 
of his noble life, which was so complete, 
so harmoniously ended because so truly 
lived. 

Sadly shall we miss his cheerful pres- 
ence, his encouraging words, his wise 
counsel, and kind and loving deeds, but 
‘his hallowed influence will ever enrich 
and rest like a benediction upon us.” 

Sarag E. SHaw. 
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OUR NEW YORK LETTER. 


New YORK, JAN. 2, 1894. 
Editors Woman's Journal : 

Even the vacation time has not been a 
period of rest for the busy advocates of 
our cause in this State. There is contin- 
ual activity at the headquarters in Roch- 
ester. Arrangements have been made for 
a series of meetings in the northwestern 
counties, that are to be in charge of Mrs, 
Howell and Miss Hay. 

In this city we are about to open head- 
quarters for the distribution of literature 
and the general arrangements of the cam- 
paign. Miss Keyser will be in charge, 
and will arrange meetings all over the 
city. 

The task before us here is enormous. 
We have to reach a million and a half of 
people, all busy, all having innumerable 
engagements to distract their attention, 
and with all sorts of public amusements 
to attract them. Still, we have every 
reason to expect a successful campaign, 
as we have constant offers of help and 
many applications for work. 

The course of law lectures to women at 
the University of the City of New York 
this winter is well attended. Prof. Isaac 
F. Russell, D.C. L., LLD., is the instruc- 
tor. There are several free scholarships 
in the department, and young women 
wishing to avail themselves of these ad- 
vantages may address the chairman of 
the board of directors, Mrs. Leonard 
Weber, 25 West 46th Street. 

* The annual afternoon tea of the Wom- 
en’s Law League was held recently at the 
residence of Mrs. Esther Herrman, 59 
West 56th Street. Mrs. Cornelia K. Hood, 
the president, presided, and made a brief 
address. There was music and some good 
recitations, and then an ample collation. 

LILLIE DEVEREUX BLAKE. 

149 East 44th Street. 


NOTES AND NEWS. 


The series of Biblical tableaux given by 
the Massachusetts W. C. T. U. in Music 
Hall were very beautiful, and the papers 
gave good reports. 

The next cremations to follow that of 
Mrs. Lucy Stone at the new crematory in 
Roxbury, Mass., were those of the re- 
mains of Mr. Fred. Henshaw and his wife, 
and took place on Jan. 4 and 5. 

The death of Miss Elizabeth Peabody is 
announced just as the WOMAN’s JOURNAL 
goes to press. If Miss Peabody had lived 
till May, she would have been ninety 
years old. A sketch of her good, wise 
and useful life will be given next week. 

Major Brewer, of Boston, says that 
during the past year the Salvation Army, 
through its industrial department in this 
country, has supplied 80,591 meals, 51,- 
648 beds, found employment for 6,340 per- 
sons, and in its créches taken care of 10,- 
000 children. 

The Political Equality Club will very 
soon begin enrolling all women who are 
taxpayers in the town of Dunkirk, N. Y. 
It is learned that there are many women 
paying taxes whose names do not appear 
on the tax rolls, their husbands’ names 
being recorded instead. 

One of the first persons whose remains 
have been incinerated in Massachusetts is 
Lucy Stone. The head of the advance 
guard in life, it was fitting that even 
after death she should lead in the move- 
ment for a healthful, sensible disposal of 
the remains of the dead.—Lowell Morning 
Times. 

The new evidence reported to have been 
discovered in Mrs. Maybrick’s case again 
inspires hope for the release of that 
unhappy woman, but it may be doubted 
whether it will soften the heart of Mr. 





Home Secretary Asquith to the extent of | 


granting her a new trial. His belief in 
her guilt is profound and irrational: 











The Rev. J. N. Field, of the Baptist 
church of Canton, O., recently preached 
against woman suffrage. The advocates 
of that measure now challenge him toa 
debate upon the question, with a woman 
they shall choose, proposing to advertise 
the meeting fifteen days before its occur- 
rence, and to charge admission to the de- 
bate, the proceeds to be given to the As- 
sociated Charities. 

The pamphlet issued by the New York 
State Woman Suffrage Association is now 
ready. It contains a report of the Brook- 
lyn Convention; the plan of campaign, 
with suggestions for carrying it out ; State, 
county and local constitutions ; directions 
for organizing local clubs, and questions 
for study. The whole forms a valuable 
guide for suffrage workers of the State. 
It is hoped that at least a portion of the 
expense of printing will be met by the 
sale of the pamphlets, and early orders 
are solicited, Single copy, 15 cents; 8 
for $1.00; 50 for $5.00. Address Mary 8S. 
Anthony, 17 Madison Street, Rochester, 
N.Y. 

The Washington correspondent of the 
Springfield (Mass.) Republican reports a 
recent interview with Congressman Simp- 
son, of Kansas, in which he expressed the 
belief that the pending woman suffrage 
amendment will be adopted. Mr. Simp- 
son says municipal suffrage for women, 
which already prevails in Kansas, has 
proved snch a success that it is working 
in aid of the broader suffrage now pro- 
posed. Women have not only voted and 
made admirable school trustees, bul a 
number have been elected mayors of 
thriving Kansas cities and have proved 
excellent administrative officers. They 
have enforced the laws fearlessly and im- 
partially, and shown little patience with 
licensed evils. 











AMUSEMENTS. 


PAR 


Evenings at 8, 


MONDAY, JANUARY 8, 


HENRY E., 


DIXEY, 


The Peerless Comedian, and 


RICE'S BIG BURLESQUE CO. 
HOLLIS ARH 


THEATRE 
ISAAC B. RICH, 


Proprietor and Manager 


THEATR 


E. 
J. A. Cra: tree, Manager. 
F. E. Piper, Bus. Manager. 


Saturday Matinee at 2. 











Week beginuing Monday, Jan. 8S. 


Marie Jansen 


in Glen McDonough’s successful comedy, 


Delmonico’s at Six, 


Eve. at 8.10. Wed. and Sat. Matinees at 2.10. 


COLUMBIA THEATRE. 


Ricu & HARRIS and 
CHARLES FROHMAN 





Props. and Managers. 


Monday, Jan. 8S. SECOND WEEK. 
The Wor\l’s Great Comedy Success, 


Charley’s Aunt. 


(From Brazil where the nuts come from.) 
By Brandon Thomas, 
Management of Charles Frohman. 


The laughing success of London, New York and 
Boston. 


Evenings at8.'0. Regular Matinees Wednesday 
and Saturday at 2.10. 


GRAND OPERA House 


Be Thy Fcc ccc cvcccesccccceseveccosseie Manager. 








One week only, beginning Monday, Jan. 8. 


Dan McCarthy 


and his own company in 


The Rambler from Clare. 


Matinees Thursday and Saturday. 


Next week—Destrick Fair. 


Bowdoin Square Theatre. 
MR. CHAS. F. ATKINSON ............ Mamager 
Commencing Monday, Jan. 8th. 

JOHN T. KELLY 

and his company of comedians in 


McFee of Dublin. 
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WEDDED BLISS. 


BY CHARLOTTE PERKINS &TETSON. 


“OQ come and be my mate!"’ said the Eagle to 
the Hen. ° 
**] love to soar, but then 
I want my mate to rest 
Forever in the nest.”’ 
Said the Hen, “I cannot fly, 
I have no wish to try; 
But I joy to see my mate careering through the 
sky.” 
They wed, and cried, ‘‘Ah, this is Love, my 
own!”’ 
And the Hen sat, the Eagle soared, alone. 


“O come and be my mate!’’ said the Lion to the | 


Sheep. 
“*My love for you is deep! 
I slay, a Lion should, 
But you are mild and good.” 
Said the Sheep, ‘I do no ill,— 
Could not, had I the will; 
But I joy to see my mate pursue, devour and 
kill!” 
They wed, and cried, ‘‘Ah, this is Love, my 
own:”’ 
And the Sheep browsed, the Lion prowled, alone. 


“‘O come and be my mate!’’ said the Salmon to 
the Clam. 
“You are not wise, but J am; 
I know sea, and stream as well; 
You know nothing but your shell.” 
Said the Clam, ‘‘I’m slow of motion, 
But my love is all devotion, 
And I joy to have my mate traverse lake and 
stream and ocean.”’ 
They wed, and cried, “Ah, this is Love, my 
own!”’ 
And the Clam sucked, the Salmon swam, alone. 


Or 
JOHN G. WHITTIER. 


— 
[Read by William Lloyd Garrison at the recent 
annuai meeting of the Whittier Club, in the old 
Whittier homesjgad at Haverhill, Mass.] 
Thou should’ st have lived a century more, or left 
Some fit successor, whose strong trumpet- 
blast 
Could wake the echoes which are far and faint, 
Since thou, O Freedom's bard, hast onward 
passed. 


Singers there are in numbers multifold, 
Whose tuneful lays the senses charm, and 
bring 
Joy to the eye of form which beauty craves; 
But stirring airs like thine none others sing. 


No outward grace atones for inward dearth ; 
Vision is oft deceived, but to the mind 
Uplifted by the spirit that informs, 
No symmetry conceals the void behind. 


Welcome the rough blasts which to duty urge, 
Which call to action and the conscience smite ; 

Which, in the name of Liberty and God, 
Summon a nation to defend the right! 


What signifies a day of glory past, 
Of valiant deeds whence came a just renown, 
If people sluggish grow, and slothful ease 
Benumbs the current smoothly flowing down? 


A torrent’s force is needed, for the way 
To freedom’s goal is rugged, stern and roagh; 
No gentle stream which meets convention’s 
rules 
Copes with the mountain ledges’ strong rebuff. 


Great dangers threaten; Freedom is the shield 
Which, unperceived, Oppression seeks to use, 
In that dear name to conjure undisturbed, 
And lay foundations for a fresh abuse. 


Such bugle notes as thine, bard of the slave, 
Are needed now to sound the wide alarm, 
Unmask the foes which threaten order's reign, 
And lift again the age from tyrants’ harm. 


——_~+@>—__—_—— 
THE EARLY WORM. 


BY ALICE MACGOWAN,. 


He was always earning success and re- 
ceiving failure. 

He did everything he ought, just as his 
friends and advisers would have wished, 
and some unexpected circumstance de- 
prived him of his reward. So proverbial 
did the excellence of his deserts and the 
poorness of his luck become that some 
zowboy philosopher finally accounted for 
it in this way: 

‘It aint in what Nort Willis does,” 
said the oracle; “‘it jest haint down on 
the cards for ’imt’ win. Ye see, the books 
say thet it’s ‘the early bird ’t gits th’ first 
worm ;’ but in thet game two can’t win, 
an’ I take it he’s the early worm.” 

This explanation appealedto the whim- 
sical side of cowboy nature, and as that 
side is well developed, the name and rep- 
utation stuck to Nort even after he had, 
by strength and perseverance, wrenched 
a few crumbs of success from the clenched 
hand of Fate. 

He was managing the Half Moon ranch, 
to get capital to stock one of his own, 
when the niece of his next neighbor on the 
south, Floyd Pendleton, at the Bar 6, 
came out to visit her uncle. 

Miss Eula Pendleton had the unique, 
and, as she found later, rather uncomfort- 
able position of the only girl in Harter 
County. Its ten eligible bachelors were 
sighing for her and dying for her before 
she crossed the State line. As none of 
the enterprising swains saw any individ- 
ual profit in standing back to see the 
others making the running, the Pendleton 
parlor of an evening soon came to look 
like a jury room with an obstinately hung 
jury—Miss Eula serving as the sheriff 
who, apparently, held the recalcitrants in 
durance vile. 





When the young woman was pleased to 
attend a round-up, or to ride to any gath- 
ering, she never went with less than a 
corporal’s guard. A crowd more like a 
sheriff’s posse usually surrounded her 
while there, and accompanied her home. 

Such being the state of things, it is no 
wonder that the report that the Early 
Worm, otherwise Nort Willis, had been 
seen All alone, except for the presence of 
the two ponies and a steer, at the south 
of Bar 6 corral, giving Miss Eula lessons 
in roping, awakened scornful mirth. 

‘*That’s just it,” said the storekeeper at 
Prairie City, who was bald, fat and fifty, 
and hadn’t roped a steer for ten years, but 
who was one of Miss Pendleton’s most 
devoted and obtuse suitors. ‘*That’s just 
Nort Willis! Runnin’ over there because 
he lives near, and tryin’ to keep the young 
lady all to himself. Pesters her to death, 
of course, and hasn’t sense enough to take 
a friend or two along to take the cuss off 
the situation when he gets left. ‘They 
talk about Nort Willis’ luck; but I tell 
you there’s more in his lack of common, 
ordinary horse sense than there is in his 
luck. Look at ’im now, fixin’ to git left 
again by settin’ up to court a girl that hez 
her pick of Harter County, a girl that can 
have the pick an’ choice of men of means, 
with ranches, an’—an’ stores, an’ sich!” 

AS no more of these lessons were heard 
of, after the first, and as Nort never pre- 
sented himself in the Pendleton parlor of 
evenings when the solemn gatherings 
were held, nor attempted to join Miss 
Eula’s little court at any of the round-ups 
or excursions, it came to be an accepted 
opinion that, with his usual luck, he had 
got his ‘‘vamose” even sooner than might 
have been looked for. 

Miss Pendleton carried herself as one 
used to homage, and made use mercilessly 
of her swains. Pret Somers, surnamed 
“Pretty” because he was ugly enough 
to scare a team of Texas ponies into run- 
ning away, spent a week up in the breaks 
of the Canadian hunting, letting all the 
boys get ahead of him while he was gone, 
as he bitterly realized when he came home 
with the mountain lion’s skin she had ex- 
pressed a wish for. 

The storekeeper had his eye out to buy 
her an old rosary, such as she fancied, 
from some of his Mexican customers. The 
boys brought her so many polished steer 
horns, deer’s hoof inkstands and such 
like, that she might have set up a store for 
the sale of Texas curiosities, when she 
went home, had she felt so disposed. 

Prairie City, the county seat of Harter 
County, consisted at this time of a name 
and three buildings. The main one, a 
modest adobe structure with a frame porch, 
contained the store, post-office, and in the 
back room, which was also the storekeep- 
er’s bedroom, liquors were dispensed with 
the primitive aid of a tin cup. 

This store was the gathering place for 
the gay and gallant element of Harter 
County. Oneevening, about three months 
after Miss Eula Pendleton’s arrival, its 
circle of loungers was electrified by un 
announcement from the storekeeper. He 
had felt of late that he was falling behind 
the younger men in the race, and he spoke 
in a personally aggrieved tone, as though 
the entire matter might have been er- 
ranged to compass his defeat. 

‘Do you know, gentlemen,” he said, 
‘*that Miss Eula’s goin’ to leave us? She’s 
agoin’ home next week.” 

‘*Well,” said a tall, thin man who 
claimed to hail from Indiana, asd was 
suspected of having been a lawyer back 
in the East, ‘‘I say that is the fault of this 
crowd, all and severally.” 

‘‘Don’t see how you make that go,” 
growled Pret Somers, from where he lay 
on the counter. ‘She’s had her pick of 
Harter County, and none of Harter County 
don’t suit her. That’s all I see in it.” 

‘‘Now, really,” said the Indiana man 
argumentatively, ‘‘do you think she has 
had her pick? I’m not a marrying maa 
myself’ (it was believed that he had left 
a wife East somewhere), ‘‘but it really 
seems to me that you gentlemen fell over 
each other, and stepped on each other, 
and naturally stood in each other’s light 
in trying to please the lady. Candidly, 
have any of you asked her to stay ?” 

There was a somewhat blank silence. 

‘‘Ah,” said the Indiana man, ‘‘I thought 
as much. I—thought—as—much! You 
see, each one of you has been so afraid 
some one else would get ahead of him, 
that you’ve done more at trying to defeat 
each other than at advancing your cause.” 

‘Looks so,” said the storekeeper, de- 
jectedly. 

“It might be, now,” said the Indiana 
man insinuatingly, ‘that if the lady was 
asked, she’d settle here.” 

The company looked furtively at one 
another, as though each one were covertly 
calculating the chances of being the first 
to slip away and get a chance to put this 
momentous question unhindered. 

The Indiana man laughed. ‘‘No,” he 
said, ‘‘you’re all in one boat now. You're 
all watching each other, and nobody’s 





going to get the chance to go out to the 
Bar 6 alone.” 

“The best thing for this yer crowd 
t’do,” said old Hank Pearsall, from a back 
seat, where he had been quietly smoking, 
‘is to come ‘long ‘ith me in a body up to 
the Bar 6. Most all the available matri- 
monial timber o’ Harter County’s hyer. 
I’m well ’quainted ‘ith the lady, an’ I'll 
engage t’ ask her, free an confidenshull, 
if there’s ennything in the lot she can 
make out with.” 

‘“*We really ought to go over to say 
good-by,” said the storekeeper anxiously. 
‘*You boys can come in my room here and 
fix yourselves up.” 

If the storekeeper favored the plan be- 
cause he thought it might help him to 
dispose of a curious drift of ‘‘gents’ fur- 
nishings” on his shelves, which seemed 
to have accumulated there some time dur- 
ing the pliocene period, he was highly 
successful. 

Purchases were solemnly and judicially 
made. The basin, towel, broken mirror 
and blasé comb in the corner were in con- 
stant and violent requisition, and for half 
an hour the rear end of the store looked 
like the greenroom of any amateur the- 
atrical troupe. Then the shutters were 
put up, the lights out, ponies mounted, 
and the cavalcade took its way, with 
courage that ebbed at every step, to the 
Bar 6. 

Miss Eula seemed somewhat awed and 
astonished, not at the visit—such calls had 
been common during her stay—but at the 
manner of her visitors. They might, had 
the number been sufficient, have been 
readily taken for the pall-bearers going in 
a body to a funeral. 

When the party was finally seated, 
there fell a solemn hush. Old Hank Pear- 
sall, who seemed to consider himself 
elected chairman of the meeting by the 
silent suffrage of the eye, deemed this a 
fitting time to speak. Rising, he waved 
his hand toward his companions like a 
showman exhibiting a collection of curi- 
ous animals. 

‘‘We heerd, Miss,” he said, ‘‘thet you 
wuz thinkin’ o’ leavin’ us. Harter County 
‘ll miss ye. They aint nothin’ Harter 
County wouldn’t do to try keep ye. °T 
seemed to some o’ us thet ef yer wuz per- 
vided weth a satisfactory pardner, ye 
might be more in ther notion t’ settle 
hyer. Now this,’ with another com- 
prehensive gesture, ‘‘ez the layout.” He 
spoke with some depression, as though the 
goods, on the whole, did not look as well 
as he had expected. ‘‘You know ther 
tricks an’ gaits by this time, ma’am, an’ 
whether there’s anything in the drove 
*twould do ye. Some’s old, but pr’aps 
they’re stiddier; none o’ ’em don’t hand- 
some very much, but they’re all tollable 
sound an’ kind, an’ if th’ one y’ pick don’t 
travel jist to suit ye, here’s th’ rest o’ us 
to wallup him into shape fer ye. Can we 
trade?” 

Some years ago, all well - conducted 
females were represented, in literature at 
least, as fainting upon receiving a pro- 
posal of marriage. It is to be recorded to 
the credit of Miss Eula’s nerves that, on 
reciving a round hajf dozen at one blow, 
she neither fainted nor screamed. 

‘‘Why, the fact is, gentlemen,” said she, 
divided between amusement and alarm, 
“that your proposals overwhelm me; it’s 
so—so Texan, if you’! permit the expres- 
sion. I really think too much of all of 
you collectively to accept any one indi- 
vidually.’’ 

This sounded well ; but somehow it was 
rather unsatisfactory. The band of suit- 
ors looked one at the other to see if any 
comfort might be extracted from it, and 
finding none, looked gloomily down and 
twirled their hats. 

Seeing unrelieved depression, Miss Eula 
tried again. ‘*The fact is,” she said, ‘‘that 
your kind offers—or offer—comes too late, 
anyhow. I’m engaged already; in fact, 
I’m going home to be married.” 

Deeper gloom on every face. ‘‘Some 
tenderfoot chump,” confided Pret Somers 
to the depths of his sombrero; ‘‘some fel- 
ler t’ ’d run from a cow, and couldn’t ride 
a live horse or rope a steer if his life de- 
pended on it!” 

‘““Why, no,” answered Miss Eula with 
some embarrassment. ‘I’m going to 
marry a gentleman that you all know 
well—a—a—a fellow-citizen of yours.” 

They looked at each other in consterna- 
tion at the mention of a dark horse. They 
had thought that all the eligible bachelor- 
hood of Harter County was then within 
those four walls. 

“It’s Mr. Norton Willis, our neighbor 
on the north here,” she added, blushingly. 

The Worm! 

The company arose with solemn alac- 
rity, shook their hostess’ hand, and filed 
out. 

‘*Well,” remarked Hank Pearsall, cheer- 
fully, ‘‘you’ll hev t’ let up talkin’ ’bout 
Nort’s luck after this. I reckon he aint 
no Early Worm in this trade.” 

“T don’t know,” said the storekeeper, 
with that acrid cynicism which one 





/£sop informs usa certain fox once dis- 
played in a matter of grapes; ‘‘mebby 
she’s the early bird !”— Times Democrat. 
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WOMEN AND NATURAL SELECTION. 


Three miles of lonesome road, cut 
through a pine forest, separates the home 
of Dr. Wallace, at Parkstone, from fash- 
ionable Bournemouth. The house itself, 
standing on a slight elevation, commands 
a fine view across the sea to Swanage 
and the Purbeck Hills, ‘‘Look at our 
lovely view,”’ were almost the first words 
which Dr. Wallace said to me upon enter- 
ing his house. And so for afew minutes 
I stood in the spacious drawing-room win- 
dow, beside the tall, erect figure with 
silver hair and beard, drinking in the 
beauty of the scene, until the rosy tints 
of sunset had faded away, leaving the 
hills and the water dull and gray. 

‘IT should like to ask your opinion, Dr. 
Wallace, upon the rapid change, amount- 
ing almost té.a social revolution, which is 


| taking place in the education and general 


development of women. What effect will 
it have upon human progress?” 

“I reply without hesitation that the 
effect will be entirely beneficial to the race. 
Women at the present time,in all civil- 
ized countries, are showing a determina- 
tion to secure their personal, social and 
political freedom. The great part which 
they are destined to play in the future of 
humanity has begun to force itself upon 
their attention. They have within the 
last twenty years proceeded by leaps and 
bounds towards the attainment of that 
perfect freedom without which no human 
being can arrive at his or her highest 
development. When men and women are 
alike free to follow their best impulses; 
when both receive the best and most 
thorough education that the knowledge 
of the time wil] admit; when there are no 
false restrictions placed upon any human 
being because of the accident of sex, and 
when the stardard of public opinion is set 
by the wisest and the best, and that stan- 
dard is systematically inculeated upon 
the young, then we shall find that a sys- 
tem of human selection will come spon- 
taneously into action which will bring 
about a reformed humanity.” 

‘‘And are women to be the chief factors 
in bringing about this great reformation ?” 

“Yes. The hope of the future lies 
with women. When such social changes 
have been effected that no woman will 
be compelled, either by hunger, isolation, 
or social compulsion, to sell herself either 
in prostitution or uncongenial wedlock ; 
when all women alike shall feel the refin- 
ing influence of a true humanizing educa- 
tion, of beautiful and elevating surround- 
ings, and when there is an educated pub- 
lic opinion—note that especially,’’ said 
Dr. Wallace, leaning forward in his 
chair with a flushed and eager face— 
‘‘we must have an educated public 
opinion which shall be founded on the 
highest aspirations of the age and coun- 
try; then the result will be a form of 
human selection which will bring about a 
continuous advance in the average status 
of the race. I believe that this improve- 
ment will be effected through the agency 
of female choice in marriage. As things 
are, women are constantly forced into 
marriage for a bare living or a comfort- 
able home. They have practically no 
choice in the selection of their partners 
and the fathers of their children, and so 
long as this economic necessity for mar- 
riage presses upon the great bulk of 
women, men who are vicious, degraded, 
of feeble intellect and unsound bodies, 
will secure wives, and thus often perpet- 
uate their infirmities and evii habits. But 
in a reformed society the vicious man, the 
man of degraded taste or of feeble intel- 
lect, will have little chance of finding a 
wife, and his bad qualities will die out 
with himself. On the other hand, the 
most perfect and beautiful in body and 
mind, the men of spotless character and 
reputation, will secure wives first, the less 
commendable later, and the least com- 
mendable latest ofall. Asa natural con- 
sequence, the best men and women will 
marry earliest, and probably have the 
largest families. The result will be more 
rapid increase of the good than of the bad, 
and this state of things, continuing to 
work for successive generations, will at 
length bring the average man up to the 
level of those who are now the more ad- 
vanced of the race. I hope I make it 
clear that women must be free to marry 
or not to marry before there can be true 
natural selection in the most important 
relationship of life. Although many 
women now remain unmarried from ne- 
cessity rather than from choice, there are 
always a considerable number who have 
no special inclination to marriage, but 
who accept busbands to secure a subsist- 
ence ora home. If all women were pe- 
cuniarily independent, and all occupied 
with congenial public duties or intellect- 
ual enjoyments, I believe that a large 
number would choose to remain unmar- 





ried. In a regenerated society it would 
come to be considered a degradation for 
any woman to marry aman she did not 
both love and esteem; in consequence, 
many women would abstain from mar. 
riage altogether, or delay it until 9 
worthy and sympathetic husband wags 
encountered.” 

“There are upwards of a million more 
women than men in this country, Dr, 
Wallace, and it seems to me that it is this 
feminine superfluity which has, as it 
were, demoralized marriage.” 

‘‘Undoubtedly it has tended to weaken 
the selective agency of women. Still, 
although females are largely in excess of 
males in our existing population, there is 
good reason to believe that it will not re- 
main a permanent feature.” 

‘Do you mean to imply that the wear 
and tear of competitive industry and the 
physical demands of the higher educa- 


tion will act injuriously upon women ard 


reduce their numbers?” 

‘Certainly not,’ replied Dr. Wallace 
with a laugh, ‘“‘we are not going to kih 
off the superfluous women, but preserve 
the lives of men. As a matter of fact, 
there are more boys born into the world 
than girls, but boys die so much more 
rapidly than girls that when we include 
all under the age of five the numbers are 
nearly equal; for the next five years the 
mortality is nearly the same in both 
sexes; then that of females preponder- 
ates up to thirty years of age; then up to 
sixty that of the men is the larger; while 
for the rest of life female mortality is 
again greatest. The general result is 
that at the ages of most frequent mar- 
riage—from twenty to thirty-five — fe- 
males are between eight and nine per 
cent. in excess of males. But during the 
ages from five to thirty-five we find a 
wonderful excess of male deaths from two 
preventible causes — ‘accident’ and ‘vio- 
lence.’ The great excess of male over 
female deaths, amounting in one year to 
over 3,000, all between the ages of five 
and thirty-five, is no doubt due to the 
greater risks run by men and boys in 
various industrial occupations. We are 
looking forward to a society in the future 
which wil] guard the lives of the workers 
against the effects of unhealthy employ- 
ments and all preventible risks. This will 
further reduce the mortality of men as 
compared with women. It seems highly 
probable that in the society of the future 
the superior number of males at birth will 
be maintained throughout life, or at least 
through the marriageable period.” 

‘‘And you would maintain, I suppose, 
Dr. Wallace, that the large number of 
women who, in consequence of being eco- 
nomically independent, would elect not to 
marry, would further decrease the present 
overplus of marriageable women ?” 

‘Certainly. When no woman is com- 
pelled to marry for a bare living or a com- 
fortable home there will, I believe, be a 
large number of women who will remain 
single from choice. Few women will 
marry then except from the nighest mo- 
tive—pure and distinterested love. Now, 
with man the passion of love is stronger 
and more general, and as in a reformed 
society women will not be driven to lives 
of shame for the sake of bread, but will 
have remunerative occupation, men will 
have no means of gratifying their stronger 
passions except through marriage. In 
consequence, almost every woman will 
receive offers, and thus a powerful selec- 
tive agency will rest with the female sex. 
On the whole, then, it is probable that in 
the society of the future the mortality of 
males will be less, owing to preventive 
measures in connection with dangerous 
and injurious occupations, so that the 
number of marriageable men will be equal 
to that of women; add to this that there 











Is more especially than any other a hereditary 
disease, and for this simple reason: Arising 
from impu~s and insufficient blood, the dis- 
ease locates itself in tho lymphatics, which 
are composed cf white tissues; there is a 
period of foetal life when the whole body con- 
’ sists of white tissues, and 
Hood’s therefore the unborn child is 
Sarsa pa- especially susceptible to this 
dreadful disease. But there 
rilla is a potent remedy for scrot- 
ala, whether hereditary or acquired. It is 
Hood’s Sarsaparilla, which expels every trace 
of the disease and gives to the blood the 
quality and color of health. Get Hood’s. 
“When my boy was two years 
old he was attacked and suf- Entirely 
fered along time with scrofula Cured 
sores. The physician at length 
told us to give him Hood’s sar- My Boy 
saparilla, which we did. Two bottles cured 
him. He is now 10 years old and has not had 
any sign of scrofula since. We recommend 
Hood’s Sarsaparilla toall ourgriends.” Mrs. 
=. C. CLIPPER, 8 Kidder St., Cleveland, 0. 


Hood’s Sarsaparilla 
Bold by all druggists. #1; six for $5. Preparedonly 
byC I. HOOD & CO., Apothecaries, Lowell, Masa. 


100 Doses One Dollar 
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tion for will be an increasing proportion of women | kept on to the British Consulate. In| The Nonsense of It, by T. Wentworth Higgin- 

did not who will prefer not to marry, and it is | the absence of the consul, the dragoman | 82. 

quence, clear that men desiring wives will be in | examined the corpses and noted down the | The Bible for Woman Suffrage, by Rev. J. i Oy 
m mar- excess of women wanting husbands. This | details of the tragedy. After this they W. Bashived. r - 

until a will greatly increase the influence of | marched to the Russian Consulate, where eo iy ne — ka i i e 

nd was women in the improvement of the race. | again the dragoman, in the absence of ee ne ey OY CED He | ighest Award —_— 


Being in the minority, they will be more 
sought after, and will have a real choice 
in marriage, which is rarely the case 





m more 
ry, Dr. 
t is this 
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now. 
» a8 it “You think, then, Dr. Wallace, that the 
women who marry will choose wisely?” 
weaken 4 Broadly speaking, I think we may 
Still, 
kcess of stincts of the women of the future in the 
there is choice of partners. The idle and the self- 
not re- ish would be almost universally rejected. 
The coarse and sensual man, the diseased 
ne Weir or the weak in intellect, those having a 
and the tendency to insanity or to hereditary dis- 
educa- ease, or who possess any congenital de- 
nen and formity, would rarely find partners, be- 
cause the enlightened woman would know 
Wallace that she was committing an offence 
; to kih against society, against humanity at 
reserve large, in choosing a husband who might 
of fact, * be the means of transmitting disease of 
e world body or of mind to his offspring. Thus 
h more it will come about that the lower types 
include of men morally, and the physically dis- 
bers are eased, will remain permanently unmar- 
ars the ried, and will leave no descendants; and 
n both the advance of the race in every good 
ponder- quality will be ensured. The method of 
nD up to improvement by the gradual elimination 
3; while of the worst is the most direct method, 
ality is for it is of much greater importance to 
esult is get rid of the lowest types of humanity 
nt mar- than to raise the highest a little higher. 
ve — fe- We do not need so much to have more of 
ine per the great and the good as we need to have 
‘ing the less of the weak and the bad. The method 
> find a by which the animal and vegetable 
rom two worlds have been improved and developed 
nd ‘vio- has been through weeding out. The sur- 
le over vival of the fittest is really the extinction 
year to of the untfit. Natural selection in the 
of five world of nature is achieving this on an 
to the enormous scale, because, owing to the 
boys in rapid increase of most organisms, a large 
We are proportion of the unfit are destroyed. In 
e future order to cleanse society of the unfit, we 
workers must give to woman the power of selec- 
mploy- tion in marriage, and the means by which 
his will this most important and desirable end can 
men as be attained will be brought about by 
s highly giving her such training and education as 
e future shall render her economically indepen- 
rth will dent."—London Daily Chronicle. 
na least es Sees 
juppose, THE “HAMIDIE CAVALRY’ IN TURKEY. 
odes Editors Woman's Journal: 
t not to According to a communication of Dec. 
present 18 in the Boston Transcript, ‘*The Armeni- 
9 ans living in Turkey are on the whole per- 
is com- fectly satisfied with their Government.” 
. a com- How can this be true, while imprisonment, 
ve, be & murder and ruin are the order of the day 
remain in Armenia? 
en will On the 15th of June, 1893, the following 
est mo- tragedy took place in the village of Kou- 
Now, roobash, within one and a half hour’s dis- 
tronger tance of Van, the seat of government. 
eformed Four peasants, named Hagop Vartanian, 
to lives Hago Krikarian, Krikar Monsesyan and 
put will Kolo Shakoyan, accompanied by three 
en will young maidens, Sanan Krikarian, Mariam 
tronger Hagopian and Annuman Mardirasian, 
ge. In set out to the slopes of Mt. Varak to pick 
an will up greens for cooking. While busy pick- 
1 selec- ing, they were overtaken unawares by a 
ale sex. band of scoundrels belonging to the ‘‘Ha- 
. that in midie Cavalry,” which is composed entirely 
ality of of Kurds, and was organized by Sultan 
sventive Hamid two years ago for the sole purpose 
ngerous of harassing the Armenians. The Kurds, 
hat the with drawn swords, assaulted these un- 
be equal armed peasants and butchered the four 
at there young men, deafening their ears to the | 
shrieks and appeals of their victims. 


il 


After committing these cold-blooded mur- 
ders, they outraged the three young maid- 
ens; and then departed from the scene 
with perfect indifference, feeling assured 
of receiving partisan aid and support 
from the Turkish authorities in case of 





editary prosecution by the Court of Justice, aterm 
Arising which, unfortunately, has no meaning 
he dis- where Turkish rule exists. 
, which Th ; 
re is a e three young maidens, who had lain 
dy con- for some time on the ground unconscious, 
3, and after recovering their senses, started at 
child is once for the village and informed the vil- 
— lagers. The news filled the village with 
r serot mourning and indignation. Soon a large 
. Itis crowd of peasants hurried in confusion to 
ry trace the scene of the tragedy,where they found 
- A the mutilated corpses lying in a pool of 
a blood. They placed them in carts, and 
irely Proceeded to the city of Van. The Gov- 
red ernor, being informed of their approach, 
Boy Sent out a company of soldiers to disperse 
aon them, but the indignant peasants resisted 
not had the soldiers, and in the fight a few peas- 
mmend ants were wounded. They still continued 
Mrs. their journey. Then the Governor arrested 
i, O. Some of the relatives and friends of the 
lla murdered men, and endeavored by threats 
red only and promises to prevent them from going 
ll, Mase. to the city; but the excited peasants, in 
lar Spite of all the efforts of the Governor, 





With tearful eyes and full determination 








trust the cultivated minds and pure in- | mitted before the very eyes of the repre- 


the consul, examined the bodies, and, re- 
cording the case in detail, promised to 
communicate it to his government. 
Sanan, one of the maidens, soon after her 
arrival at the village, died from the eftects 
of the outrage committed upon her. 
These deeds of barbarism were com- 





| sentatives of the two most powerful 
vations of civilized Europe, and passed 
into oblivion as unworthy of notice. And | 
what did the Turkish government do? It 
kindly arrested two of the Kurdish crimi- 
nals. And why? To reward them for 
their noble achievements! 
Soor-KRITCH. 


[The Anglo-Armenian Gazette says the 
| local authorities of Van are now charging 
this crime upon the inmates of the Arme- 
nian monastery of Vurak, situated an 
hour and a half’s journey from the scene 
of the murder, and that they have made 
this false accusation a pretext for impos- 
ing a heavy fine upon the monast-ry, al- 
though the surviving women, who were 
eye-witnesses to the whole affair, testify 
that the murderers were Kurds, two of 
them well known in Van. 
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MISS CATHARINE H. SPENCE. 


This remarkable woman, who went 
with her parents from Scotland to South 
Australia in 1839, when she was thirteen 
years old, has made a record of attain- 
ments and of service for which her colon- 
ial fellow-country-people are not slow 
todo her honor. Living in great simplic- 
ity, she has been diligent as a student, a 
writer and a,worker along all the leading 
lines of social progress. 

Dedicating her maidenhood to motherly 
interest in exposed and destitute children, 
she has succeeded in transferring them 
all from a great public institution to care- 
fully selected private homes. Regard- 
ing the vigorous young colonial life as the 
best field for enlightened experiments 
in social order and free government, 
she has steadily and strongly pushed 
for pure and practical democracy. Seeing 
clearly that a free society must rest on 
intelligent virtue, she has sought to incor- 
porate into popular education the noblest 
principles and the fairest inspirations, 
along with the homeliest practical instruc- 
tion; and it has been her joy and pride to 
act as an interpreter to the common mind 
of the best thoughts of the century, 
wherever uttered. 

She came to Chicago: last spring as a 
delegate from South Australia and Vic- 
toria to the International Conference of 
Charities. The provincial government 
made her an ‘‘Honorary Commissioner,”’ 
to inquire and report concerning educa- 
tion, philanthropy, finance, etc., in all of 
which departments she has become in 
some degree an authority and an in- 
structor. The Chief Justice of South 
Australia had meanwhile written to 
friends in America of her coming, and 
she has had ready access to those best 
circles of society in which best things 
are most cared for. Pennsylvania and 
Brown Universities have welcomed her 
addresses to students; she has been in- 
vited to Harvard Annex; and in Boston 
she has lectured most acceptably on her’ 
favorite theme of Electoral Reform, 
Equal Representation, or what she 
chooses to call ‘‘Effective Voting.” It is 
chiefly through her advocacy that the 
province of South Australia seems likely 
soon to provide for the fair representa- 
tion of minorities on some plan like that 
of John Stuart Mill and Mr. Hare. 

Miss Spence will address the Round 
Table Club of this city on Jan. 11, and 
cap make a few more lecture engage- 
ments. She may be addressed Care of 
Rev. Chas. G. Ames, 12 Chestnut Street, 
Boston. 
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WOMAN SUFFRAGE LEAFLETS. 


} 


A large number of Equal Rights Leaflets are 
for sale at cost at the office of the Woman’s 
JouRNAL, No. 3 Park Street, Bostcn, Mass. 

Price of Single Leaflets, 10 cents per hundred 
of one kind, at Woman’s JourNAL Office, or 
15 cents, postpaid, by mail. 

Price of Double Leaflets, 20 cents per hundred 
of one kind, at Woman’s JovurNnAL Office, or 
30 cents, postpaid, by mail. 

Sample copies of forty Leaflets sent by mail 
for 10 cents. 

SINGLE LEAFLETS. 

Eminent Opinions on Woman Suffrage. 

Woman Suffrage Catechism, by Lucy Stone. 

Why the W. C. T. U. Seeks the Ballot, by 
Mary B. Willard. 

A Plea for Universal Suffrage, by Wm. Lloyd 
Garrison, Jr. 

Woman Suffrage in Wyoming. 

More Facts from Wyoming. 

Wyoming Speaks for Herself. 





Objections to Woman Suffrage Answered, by 


Municipa! Suffrage for Women, No. 2, by Ed- 
nah D. Cheney. 

Woman’s Rights Fables, by Lillie Devereux 
Blake. 

Prepare for Suffrage, by Orra Langhorne. 

How to Organize a Suffrage Association, by 
Mary E. Holmes. 

Prof. Carruth on Suffrage. 

A Duty of Women, by Frances Power Cobbe. 

The Elective Franchise, by leading Suffragists. 

Henry Ward Beecher on Woman Suffrage. 

Woman Suffrage Man’s Right, by Henry 
Ward Beecher. 

Independence Day for Women. 

How tor Win Woman Suffrage, by Henry B. 
Blackwell. 

Twelve Reasons Why Women Want to Vote, 
by Alice Stone Blackwell. 

The Government of Cities, by H.B. Blackwell 

Municipal Suffrage in Kansas, by Secretary 
Adams. 

Woman Suffrage a Political Reform, by Henry 
B. Blackwell. 

DOUBLE LEAFLETS. 


by the Hon. John D. Long. 

The Advancement of Women, by Mary A. 
Livermore. 

Woman Suffrage Essential to Pure Govern- 
ment, by Hon. Geo. F. Hoar. 

Woman Suffrage Essential toa True Republic, 
by Hon. George F. Hoar. 

Freedom for Women, by Wendell Phillips. 

Equa! Rights for Women, by George William 
Curtis. 

Fair Play for Women, by George Wm. Curtis. 

Lucy Stone, by Alice Stone Blackwell. 

Woman Suffrage, by Rev. James Freeman 
Clarke. ; 

Women and the State, by Geo. F. Hoar. 

Dr. Gregg on Equal Rights. 

Mrs. Wallace on Equal Suffrage. 

The Star in the West, by Virginia D. Young. 

Suggestions of a Line of Study. 

Suggestions for Franchise Superintendents. 


Jesus Christ the Emancipator of Women, by 
Rev. C. C. Harrah. 


. A True Story, by Mrs. Carrie Lane Chapman. 
Also for sale: a 

Life of Anna Ella Carroll, by 8. E. Blackwell, 
postpaid, $1.10. 

Woman Suffrage Cook-book, 50 cents. 

Yellow Ribbon Speaker, 50 cents. 

Subjection of Women, by John Stuart Mill, 25 
cents. 

Woman and the Commonwealth, by George 
Pellew, 10 cents. 

Legal Condition of Women in Massachusetts, 
by 8. E. Sewall, 15 ceats. 





THIN and impure blood is made rich and 
healthful by taking Hood’s Sarsaparilla. 
It braces up the nerves and gives renewed 
strength. 

——_—>———_ 

THE RocKYg MOUNTAIN NEwsS, pub- 
lished at Denver, Colo., is the only daily 
Populist paper in the nation. Its cartoon, 
apropos to the times, with every issue is 
worth the subscription, and it is full, fair 
and strong for the cause of reform. Daily 
50c per month; Weekly, $1 in advance. 
Send 5c for a sample copy. 
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them all. 


The PUTNAM Hot-Forged and 
Hammer-Pointed Horse NAILS, 


Atthe World’s Columbian Exposition at Chicago. 
“Supreme excellence in material, method in manufacture, and quality 


of finished product; elasticity and smoothness combined with holding 
power in clinch. It allows the use of very small nails.,’’ 

There is nothing beyond “supreme excellence,” nor is there anything comprised in a horse nail, 
except the “material from which it is made,” “the method of manufacture,” and “quality of 
finished product.” Putnam Nails, by their “elasticity,” give slightly to the expansion and contrac- 
tion of the hoof while the horse is in motion ; by their “smoothness,” do not enlarge tie nail holes 
in the hoof, while their “supreme excellence,” in “holding power in the clinch,” enables them to 
hold the shoe in the hardest service until worn out. 

By the “use of small nails,” large holes are avoided and money saved to the smith. 

Thus it will be seen that the officials of the WORLDS COLUMBIAN EXPOSITION 


recognize what qualites go to make up a good horse nail and that only the “Putnam” contains 
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A BIRD’S-EYE VIEW OF THE GREAT FACTORIES 


World. 
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The Putnam Nail Company's Factories at Neponset, a suburb of Boston, Mass. Ten acres of 


The Putnam Nail is the only exclusively Hot- Forged and Hammer- Pointed Horse Nail in the 


ground are occupied by this plant and about 160,000 square feet or nearly four acres of floor space 
| in the buildings. More than four hundred people are employed. 
| The daily product exceeds eight tons of nails that are sent to every part of the world. 


In its manufacture the old hand process is followed. 


Forged from end of rod, Owe by hammers only. 


It is impossible for a Putnam Nail to Split, 
hard hoot because in the process that is employed in their manufacture the metal is firmly welded 
into a perfectly sound, tough nail that is absolutely safe and outwears all others. 

See that your horse is shod with Putnam Nails. _<<-_#-, 


They are not sheared but have smooth edges clear to the point. 


PUTNAM NAIL, CO., Neponset, Boston, Mass. 
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Sliver or Break when it is driven into the horse’s 
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MEDICAL REGISTER. 


TUFTS COLLEGE 


MEDICAL SCHOOL 


For Men and Women, 


BOSTON, MASS. 








Session Commences Oct. 4, 1893. For particu- 
lars address, 


Prof. Chas. P. Thayer, M. D., Sec’y, 
74 Boylston St., Boston, Mass. 





FITCHBURG RAILROAD. 


Hoosaec Tunnel Route 


SUNDAY TRAINS. 
Commencing Nov. 27, 1893. 

Leave Boston for Troy, ALBANY, ROTTERDAM JUNC- 
TION and the West, 3.00 P.M. express, sleeping cars 
for Chicago, and 7 P. M. sleeping-car to Chicago. 

For Union SQUARE and SOMERVILLE, 8.50, 9.00, 9.40 
A. M.; 12.00, 12.10, 12.45, 2.00, 4.00, 5.00, 6.00, 7.05, 8.00, 9.00, 
10.15 P. M. 

For stations on the WATERTOWN BRANCH, 8.50, 9.40 
A.M.; 12.10, 12.45, 2.00, 4.00, 5.00, 6.00, 7.05, 8.00, 9.00, 
10.15 P. M. 

For CAMBRIDGE, 8.50, 9.00, 9.40 A. M.; 12.00, 12.10, 12.45, 
1.10, 2.00, 4.00, 5.00, 6.00, 7.05, 7.80, 8.00, 9.00, 10.15 P. M. 

For WALTHAM, 8.50, 9.00, 9.40 A. M.; 12.00, 12.10, 12.45, 
1.10, 2.00, 4.00, 5.06, 6.00, 7.05, 7.30, 8.00, 9,00, 10.15 P. M. 

For ConcorD, 9.00 A. M.; 1.10, 3.00, 7.30 P. M. 

For AYER JUNCTION and FiTcHBURG, 9.00 A. M.; 1.10, 
3.00, 7.00, 7.30 P. M. 

For MARLBOROUGH, 9.00 A. M.; 7.30 P. M. 

Local time-tables can be obtained at passenger 
station ticket office Cansoweg Street, Boston, where 
through tickets to all points West are on sale. 


J. R. WATSON, Gen’l Pass. Ag’t. 





New York and New England Railroad 


—FOR— —FOR— 
Willimantic, New Haven, 
Hartford, New York. 


Schedule of New York Trains, 


Noon Express, via Hartford. 
Leaves Boston ft 12M.; due New York 6.30. 
Parlor Cars, Coaches and Dining Cars. 





The White Train, via Air Line. 
Leaves Boston *3.00 P.M.; due New York 9.00P. M. 
Parlor Cars, Coaches and Dining Cars. 





Steamboat Express, via Norwich Line. 
Leaves Boston ¢ 7.05 P.M.; due New York 7 A.M. 





*Daily, including Sundays. tDaily, Sundays ex- 
cepted. City office,322 Washington Street. Depot, 
foot Summer Street, Boston. 

W. R. BABCOCK, Gen. Pass. Agent. 


The Young Idea. 


An Educational Monthly for the Young. 


Price 50 cents. Sample copy free 
13 Pemberton Sq., Boston, Mass. 








Woman Suffrage Tracts. 


A full set of Woman Suffrage Tracts, forty 
different kinds, postpaid for 10 cts. Adaress 
C. WILDE, Woman’s Jovrnat Office, 





Henry B. Blackwell. 





Boston, Mass. 


NEW ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE 
COLLEGE OF 


Physicians and Surgeons 


BOSTON, MASS. 
Lace A Reorganized and Enlarged 
iP an 


BOTH 
SEXES i Equal privileges —— 


Hon. Edward Avery,President, 53 State St. 


Woman’s Medical College of Pennsylvania. 
N. College Ave. and 21st Street, 
PHILADELPHIA. 


44th Annual"Session opens Sept. 27th, 93. A 4-years 
graded course of Lectures, Quizzes, Laboratory and 

linical work offers superior advantages to students, 
who are also admit to the clinics of the public 
Hospitals. Address CLARA MARSHALL, M.D., 
Dga¥, 131 8. 18th St., Phila. 


WOMAN'S MEDICAL COLLEGE. 


OF THE N. Y. INFIRMARY. 


, Winter Session opened October Ist; ending May, 1893. 
Four years’ graded course. Lectures, Quizzes, Labo- 
ratory Work, and full Clinical Instruction. Students 
are admitted to Clinics in almost all the Hospitals 
and Dispensaries of New York. For announcements 


and information ppply to 
E BLACKWELL, M. D., Dean, 
128 Second Avenue, New York. 


FOR 











LUCY W. TUCK, M. D, 


Office, 2 Park Square. 
Cor. Boylston Street, Rooms 34 and 44. 
(Take Elevator.) 
Office Hours from 9 A. M. to 5 P. M., Daily, Thursdays 
excepted. 


CHRONIC DISEASES 


of all kinds a specialty, peptioctenty diseases of 
women and children. 

The Doctor is jargel eclectic in her practice, also 
a thorough Medi ectrician. Her Retreat for 
the care of Chronic Diseases, at South Weymouth, 
closed, the time being given wholly to city prac- 





ice. 
The Doctor’s free a ee for the poor is sti 
continued at her office Tuesdays, from 6 to 9 P. M. 
Free lectures given Friday evenings at 7, to girls 
from 15 to 20 years of age. 


SARAH A. COLBY, M. D. 
ESTHER W. TAYLOR, M. D. 


OFFICE AND RESIDENCE: 
204 Neponset Avenue, 





Boston. 





The Drs. give their attention to both GENERAL and 
SPECIAL practice. 


Specialty: DISEASES OF WOMEN. 
Office hours from 10 A.M. to 3 P.M 











SHE SINGS 


The hundred thousand trained vocalists of 

| America—the half million sweet voices of fire 
side evenings—all know that in the comfort of 

| dressing is flexibility of voice— 
| No prima donna ever sang with 
| uncomfortable corset — the 
| Equipoise Waist is the grace- 
ful necessity of style and vocal- 
ism—To know all about it, and 
where to buy it, write to the 
George Frost Co., Boston, Mass. 








Dress Reform Garments. 


MRS. E. M. BRIGGS, 
Successor to the late Rachel A. Robbinson, 

PRACTICAL DRESS-MAKING. 

Also Undergarments from Stockinettes, Lisle, 
and the celebrated Silk Sponge Flannel, so highly 
recommended by physicians. All orders carefully 
filled. Mail orders solicited. 

131 Tremont St., Rooms 50 and 51. 

(Take elevator.) 


A Woman's Remarkable Work for 
the Union. 


THE NAMES WANTED of subscribers for 
the second volume, about to be published, of the 
Biography of ANNA ELLA CARROLL, containin 
the papers written by her under governmen 
auspices, and accompanied by notes conce 
them written by Miss Carroll in 1892. Price, $1.00. 
Those desiring to secure copies can send names to 
8. E. BLACKWELL, 1710 F. St., Washington, D. C. 
Names not to be accompanied by the money, as the 
book is not yet out. 


Nahant Fish Market, 


ESTABLISHED 1827. 
THE OLDEST FISH MARKET IN Boston. 


Ocean, Lake and River Fish. 


ALL FANCY OYSTERS A SPECIALTY. 


Wagon calls daily in the oly proper and Longwood, 
Brookline. 


49 Bromfield Street, Boston. 


TELEPHONE No. 1571. 


JOHNSON & SMITH. 











SATURDAY AND ScnDAY EXCEPTED. 
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HOUSEHOLD ECONOMICS EXHIBIT. 


The Cantabrigia Club of Cambridge, 
Mass., will give an exhibit in household 
economies in Odd Fellows’ Hall, on North 
Avenue, during the week beginning Mon- 
day, Jan. 8. There will be exhibits of 
utensils, appliances, food products, etc. ; 
apparatus for cooking and heating by 
gas; also for cooking by electricity, with 
the aluminum utensils; Mr. Atkinson’s 
Aladdin oven, the later box oven and the 
workman’s pail. There will be a mode) 
dining-room, bed-room and bath-room, 
and a Library of Domestic Science. 

A daily programme of lessons, ad- 
dresses, etc., has been arranged. Every 
morning at 10.30 there will be a talk on 
some feature of the exhibit, such as the 
methods of cooking by gas, electricity, 
the Aladden oven, etc., the model kitchen, 
its architecture and furnishings, etc. On 
Saturday morning there will be an exhi- 
bition in kitchen gardening by one of 
Miss Grant’s classes at the Y. W.C. A., 
which will be interesting to children as 
well as to their elders. Each afternoon, 
except Monday, at two o’clock, there will 
be a demonstration lesson in cooking, 
Tuesday, Miss E. M. Chapman, of Pratt 
Institute, Brooklyn, will give a demon. 
stration of cooking for children. Wednes- 
day afternoon, Miss Maud Belcher, of 
Mr. Moody’s Northfield School for Girls, 
will speak on the preparation of food for 
invalids. Thursday will be devoted to 
breakfast dishes and desserts, by an expe- 
rienced teacher. Friday afternoon, Miss 
Anna Barrows, principal of the B. Y. W. 
C. A. School of Domestic Science, will 
give a demonstration lesson on marketing. 
Saturday afternoon, Miss Farmer, the 
principal of the Boston Cooking School, 
will demonstrate the ‘Possibilities of the 
Chafing-dish. 

Monday evening a reception will be 
given by the Home department to the club 
and its friends. Tuesday evening Mrs. 
Minerva B. Tobey will give a paper, illus- 
trated by charts, plans, etc., on ‘‘Home 
Sanitation,” including plumbing, ventilat- 
ing, etc. Wednesday evening will be 
devoted to the Aladdin oven and its pos- 
sibilities. Mr. E. C. Rice, of the Boston 
Herald staff, will describe how he lived 
for one week, by the aid of an Aladdin 
oven, at a total cost of less than one dol- 
lar for food. 

Thursday evening will be given to a 
consideration of electricity for domestic 
purposes, the principal address being 
made by a well-known specialist. 

Friday evening the teaching of cooking 
in public schools will be discussed. Mr. 
James S. Murphy and Mr. Capen, for- 
merly of the Boston School Board, will 
describe the working of the plan in the 
Boston schools, and a discussion will 
follow. 

It is expected to devote Saturday even- 
ing to a consideration of what the girls’ 
colleges are doing for the problems of 
household economics. 

In ali these arrangements the Home 
department has had the efficient aid of 
Mrs. Marion A. McBride, whose experi- 
ence as the organizer of the household de- 
partment in the Mechanics’ Fair, Rhode 
Island State Fair, etc., has made her 
counsel and assistance invaluable. 

Season tickets, $1.50; single admission, 
twenty-five cents. 

+o. 


RADCLIFFE COLLEGE. 


The Christian Register says: 


The Harvard Annex has at last found 
its natural and inevitable destiny. It has 
passed out of an anomalous, nondescript 

osition into one which is well defined. 

n the several years of its useful existence 
it has acquired increasing reputation and 
influence. But it has been neither recog- 
nized as a college by Harvard, on the one 
hand, nor by the Association of College 
Alumnz, on the other. It has been a 
tag to Harvard College, but the Uni- 
versity has refused to recognize the found- 
ling at its doors; and the collegiate 
alumnez of the colleges for women have 
said, ‘*You don’t belong to us.” But at 
last Harvard University,after studying the 
Annex through its eye-glasses for a num- 
ber of years to see what sort of a creature 
it is, has concluded to adopt it; and 
henceforth it becomes a step-daughter of 
Harvard University, and assumes the 
name of Radcliffe College. 

The new relation established does not 
mean co-education at Harvard; but the 
Annex is taken under the patronage of 
the University, and graduates will receive 
diplomas bearing the seal of Harvard. 
Radcliffe College ought now to have an 
endowment sufficient for its work. The 
Harvard professors have been generous in 
aiding the Annex, but its endowment has 
not been sufficient to compensate them 
arey for extra time and labor. Ifa 
d rom Harvard is to mean as much 
for a girl as for a young man, it ought to 
mean an equivalent standard of instruc- 
tion in all departments. And no doubt 
steps will be taken to make the diploma 
mean all that it can and should mean. 

The action which has been taken is in 
the line of Harvard’s development from a 
college to a university. But this recog- 
nition of the right of women to a higher 
education ought not to stop here. If 
Harvard can confer a degree upon a 
young woman who studies at Radcliffe 
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A cream of tartar baking powder. 
Highest of all in leavening strength. 
—Latest United States Government Food 
Report. 


Royal Baking Powder Co., 


106 Wall St., N.Y. 





College, it ought in the same way to 
confer degrees in the professional depart- 
ments of law, medicine, and divinity, and 
it ought to furnish the instruction nec- 
essary to secure them. Women may not 
be knocking very strenuously at the Law 
School, but they have been knocking at 
the Divinity School; and the next step 
taken ought to be to admit them to the 
Divinity School under equal privileges 
with men. Harvard has been slower than 
many other colleges in recognizing the 
right of women to enjoy such privileges 
as an American university can furnish. 
Its acceptance of the Annex is less an 
honor conferred upon that institution 
than an honor to the growing liber- 
ality and comprehensiveness of the uni- 
versity administration. It is asmall step 
which has been taken, and one far behind 
the public sentiment which has compelled 
it. But perhaps it will be easier for Har- 
vard to take the next one. 


E. S. Minturn, in the New York Zven- 
ing Post, says: 


I read with grief and disappointment 
that the association best known as the 
‘Harvard Annex” had voted to assume 
the name of Radcliffe College, and under 
that title to obtain from the Legislature 
the power to confer its own degrees. It 
was also voted that the president and 
fellows of Harvard College be requested 
to empower the president of Harvard to 
‘‘countersign the diplomas of Radcliffe 
College, and to affix the seal of Harvard 
University to said diplomas.” 

To the many who for more than a decade 
have watched the Annex in what they 
hoped was its progress towards absorp- 
tion in Harvard, or at least towards some 
form of a generous, straightforward 
affiliation with that great institution, the 
proposed consummation is a pitiful de- 
ception. What is to be the significance of 
a Radclifie diploma with ‘he seal of Har- 
vard University affixed? Is it the literal 
equivalent of a Harvard de ? Then is 

arvard not honest enough to say so, in 
plain and simple terms, such as those in 
which its own parent, the English Uni- 
versity of Cambridge, has acknowledged 
its recognition of women graduates? 

Owing tothe immense complication of 
elective studies, no human being has a 
clear idea, in any particular case, of the 
significance of the Harvard B. A. degree. 
It does stand, however, in the mind of the 
community for a general standard of ex- 
cellence. Will a Radclifie diploma mean 
at least as much? Will it mean the same 
course of instruction for women as for 
men, by the same teachers, with the same 
tests, applied under the same conditions, 
by the same examiners? If the Radcliffe 
diploma should not mean this, it will 
mean no more than the diplomas of Vas- 
sar, Wellesiey, Smith—of the host of 
women’s colleges. ... If the Radcliffe 
diploma is intended to mean identical 
deserts, its own reason for existence 
ceases. To identical deserts identical 
recognition is due. The Society for the 
Collegiate Instruction of Women has done 
a good work, but in accepting the de- 
vious compromise reported, it has betrayed 
its trust. That trust was the maintenance 
of the principle of justice to half the 
human race, of the free career open to 
talent irrespective of sex, which has 
already produced such splendid fruit at 
the English universities. 

Let the Annex students of the present 
and the past, let the women of this 
country make it understood that they 
want no Radcliffe diplomas, with or with- 
-— the Harvard seal; they want the real 
thing. 


+o — 


A YELLOW TEA, 


The Equal Suffrage Club of Seneca, 
Kan., lately held a ‘‘Yellow Tea” at the 
home of Mr. and Mrs. A. L. L. Scoville. 
It was a brilliant success. One hundred 
guests sat down to the banquet. The ta- 
ble was beautifully decorated, and spread 
with tempting viands, ‘proving to the 
satisfaction of all,’’ said the local paper, 
“that the suffrage ladies of Seneca are 
well versed in the art of cooking.” The 
waiters were young ladies in dainty caps 
and aprons of yellow. 

Upon the walls hung the mottoes, 
‘Equality Before The Law,” and ‘Under 
God the People Rule—Women are Peo- 
ple.” 

In one corner stood a flag bearing two 
yellow stars and a third one just peeping 
above the horizon. The full stars repre- 
sented Wyoming and Colorado, the only 
true republics in the United States, while 
the star just coming up was for Kansas, 
which is now ‘marching on to victory.” 
There were recitations, readings and 
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toasts, all loudly applauded. The enter- 
tainment cleared a substantial sum for suf- 
frage work. Here is a hint for other 
clubs. 

—_ ~e —— 


VALUE OF WOMEN’S CONGRESSES. 


There has been a good deal of discus- 
sion over the proposal to hold, in connec- 
tion with the Midwinter Fair in California, 
a week of Women’s Congresses, like those 
held in Chicago. The Jmpress, the organ 
of the Pacific Coast Women’s Press Asso- 
ciation, says: 

Much, very much, misunderstanding is 
among us on the subject of these con- 
gresses, their proposed scope and intent, 
and a word of careful explanation may 
be usful. 

For instance, it is objected to the Con- 
gress of Representative Women that we 
do not need such; that we know now that 
women can do such and such things; we 
do not need to have it proved again. 

This objection is entirely aside from the 
subject. Such a congress is not intended 
to exhibit the eminent women, or to make 
any stock of their eminence. It is to give 
to the women who are great in their re- 
spective lines of work the valuable oppor- 
tunity of meeting each other all at once, 
and to give their hearers the inestimable 
privilege of hearing all that gathered 
wisdom in one place and time. No one 
acquainted with the processes of human 
development can fail to see the magnifi- 
cent advantages of such a combination. 
The effect on those who speak is some- 
thing marvellous. Every person, in any 
way beyond the ordinary, suffers from a 
loneliness proportionate to their distinc- 
tion, and also from the difficulty of main- 
taining a standard above those about 
them. 

To all such, whether they be painters, 
preachers, cooks or seamstresses, a meet- 
ing with those of their own kind, a com- 
paring of notes and experiences, a mutual 
strengthening of resolutions and uplifting 
of standard, is of vast usefulness and com- 
fort. It is like a Teachers’ Institute or a 
Synod—not meant to exhibit teachers and 
ministers, to prove that we have such, or 
that they can do such and such things; 
but to give them the advantages of meet- 
ing and mingling, and let many other 
people partake of that advantage. That 
such temporary combination is especially 
valuable to women cannot be denied. 

Even Edward E. Hale, who does not 
admit that women have a grievance, says 
that if they had, it would be in their 
deprivation of as full and frequent meet- 
ing together as characterizes the life of 
men. 

As such meeting is the most vital neces- 
sity of human life, it is hard to see why 
being cut off from it does not constitute a 
grievance. The fewer there are of a given 
kind of people, the more necessary it is 
for them to meet and uphold each other; 
and until the women workers in the world 
are as numerous and.common as the men, 
it is more important for them to be gath- 
ered together in congresses such as have 
made this year a memorable one in his- 
tory. 

MASSACHUSETTS CLUBS AND LEAGUES. 


City Porint.—The League held its reg- 
ular meeting, Dec. 27, at the residence of 
Capt. Freeborn Adams. One new member 
was added, items pertaining to the success 
of woman suffrage in Kansas were read, 
and it was voted that the League have an 
apron table at the Fair to be held next 
fall by the Massachusetts W. S. A. At 
the close of the business session, Rev. E. 
B. Wheeler read an interesting paper on 
“Some Features of the World's Fair,” 
after which various members gave their 
impressions of the Fair, and its value to 
the people of this country. The remainder 
of the evening was spent socially, and in | 
the examination of some beautiful tro- 


phies brought from the Fair. £. F. B. 


CONCORD.—The League began its regu- 
lar work the last Saturday of September. 
Our October meeting was saddened by 
the loss which every woman must feel 
as personal, and every association for the 





advancement of liberty and humanity ; 
consequently our meeting was largely a 
memorial to Mrs. Lucy Stone. But her 
work is left for us to take up, or rather 
let us think she is still guiding it, though | 
unseen. At our meeting on Dec. 9, Hon. | 
F. B. Sanborn is to enlighten us upon the | 
“Silver Bill.” We hope to send a delega- 

tion to the ‘Boston Tea-Party of 1773,” | 
but fear, unless the weather is fine, we | 
shall not be represented there; as the in- | 
convenience of the railroad trains makes 
the getting home tedious. A. H. B., Sec. 


WORCESTER.—The regular meetin 
of the League was held at Mrs. Kabley’s, 
Dec. 7. After the usual business, a club | 
of six members was formed for the | 
WoMAN’s JOURNAL, and two delegates | 
were appointed to the annual meeting of | 
the State W. S. A. Our president, Miss 
Henshaw, then gave her report of the last | 
monthly meeting of the State Executive 
Committee, after which there was an 
animated discussion on the subject of vot- 
ing for mémbers of the school board, and | 
it was found that some of our ladies, not | 
content with securing a promise to regis- 
ter, had personally conducted their friends 
to the registrar’s office, one taking twenty- 
five and another twenty-two. 





J. R. Fay, Sec. | 


THE DRAMA. 


HOLLIS STREET THEATRE.—The piece 
in which Marie Jansen will be seen as a 
star at the Hollis Street Theatre, on Mon- 
day next, is a farcical comedy, ‘‘Del- 
monico’s at 6,” written by Glen MacDon- 
ough, author of “The Prodigal Father.” 
Instead of a hackneyed French farce done 
over into English and further boiled for 
American audiences, Mr. MacDonough 
presents a comedy original in conception, 
with a breezy story and a text full of 
clean-cut fun and bright points. The 
plece gets its name from the fact that 
several couples have appointed to dine at 
‘‘Delmonico’s at 6,” and here the chaf- 
acters become laughably and almost 
hopelessly involved. The climax of the 
complications is reached in the second 
act, but it takes another interesting one 
to straighten them out. Miss Jansen, her 
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company and her play have been received 


with wide-spread favor. |= 
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CoLuMBIA.—‘'Charley’s Aunt,” the new | 
farcical comedy now running at the | 
Columbia Theatre, Boston; the Standard 
Theatre, New York; the Globe Theatre, 
London; and in German, in Berlin, and | 
which was presented here last Monday 
night under the direction of Charles Froh- 
man, will probably make a record equal 
to any other humorous stage production 
with which Boston has been acquainted. 
It abounds in ludicrous surprises, quaint 
sayings and all the elements requisite to 
a laugh-raising play ; but outside of its 
comical qualities, it has a charming love 
story deftly interwoven with the humor. 
The new comedy is presented here with 
an exceptionally strong company, among 
whom are M. A. Kennedy and Grace 
Thorne-Coulter. 


———_.g¢-———_ 


GRAND OPERA. — Comedian Dan Mc- 
Carthy will come to the Boston Grand 
Coes House next Monday evening, and 
will present for the first time in this city 
his latest success, ‘‘The Rambler from 
Clare.”’ This is a comedy drama, with an 
interesting plot, picturesque and historical 
scenes, anda vein of bright and original 
comedy. Itis claimed that there is not a 
dull moment in the play, from the rise of 
the curtain until its fall. ‘‘The Rambler 
from Clare” is essentially an Irish drama, 
and as such allows of liberal scenic dis- 
play, which has been improved by the 
artists who have constructed the scenes. 
Principal among these is an old Irish 
homestead, with its pigs, cows, horses and 
everything that goes to complete a per- 
fect Irish farmhouse. The old forge black- 
smith scene is another lifelike picture. 
New scenes, new dances and new music 
will be introduced, and with an able com- 
pany, the presentation is sure to enter- 
tain all who witness it. A St. Patrick’s 
day parade, led by one of the world’s 
famous pipers, will be a feature. 








PARK THEATRE.—The renewal of the 
combined interests of Mr. E. E. Rice and 
Mr. Dixey after several yeara’ separation, 
promises a brilliant revival of the former 
successes of their merry burlesque. Mr. 
Dixey and Mr. Rice have been in con- 
ference for the past two weeks, and hzve 
arranged that the production of ‘‘ Adonis,” 
which begins Monday, Jan. 8th next, at 
the Park, shall be a distinctly new and 
Boston production, with new costumes, 
new features, new music and new people 
in the company. Mr. Dixey, in addition 
to his famous Henry Irving impersonation 
and others, has some new ones that are 
said to be — successful. The sale, 
which opened at the box office last Thurs- 
day —- has ater A been very 
large, ensuring a brilliant Monday night 


opening. 
cntaendiiinenniens 


BOWDOIN SQUARE THEATRE.—Next 
week, Mr. John T. Kelly comes to the 
Bowdoin Square Theatre in the popular 
Irish drama, ‘‘McFee of Dublin,” in which 
he will have the support of Adelaide 
Randall, Madge Lessing and a number of 
other equally popular artists. Mr. Kelly’s 
Lord McFee will be remembered as one of 
the successes of last season. 
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News.” 


‘Every issue has a 


Cartoon.” 


The Leading Daily Populist Paper | 


A Paper for the Dissatisfied Crowd. 
“Free Coinage is a fight for commercial 
and financial independence, for progress, 
prosperity, freedom and happiness of 
99-100 of the race, and in importance 


| overshadows and dwarfs all other 7 al 


tions presented for the consideration of 
mankind.” 

“What man can love his couutry when 
hi. country lets him starve?” 


Try.a 
Subscription 


Daily, 50 cents a month. 
Weekly, in advance, $1 per year. 
Address THE NEWS, 
Denver, Colo. 
We want a live subscription agent in every 
town. Write us for terms. 





oman Suffrage Tracts. 
A full set of Woman Suffrage Tracts, forty 
different kinds, postpaid for 10 cts. Adaress 


C. WILDE, Woman’s Jovurnnat Office, 
Boston, Mass. 
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SPECIAL NOTICES 





New England Women’s Club, 5 Park st, — 
Monday, Jan. 8, 3.30 P.M., Discussion, “Looking 
Forward and backward,” erranged by Mre. Mery 
Gregory. ‘ 


Wanted.—A pone to write part of the day, 
or would take charge of an office in morning or 
afternoon. Address A. B. B., Box 3638, Boston, 





Shorthand.—W anted, pupils in shorthand, bya 
competent teacher. Best of references. Address 

. E. C., Office of WOMAN’s JOURNAL, 3 Park St 
Wanted.— A position as private secretary or ag 
book-keeper, cashier and ag office assistant. 
Highest references for ability and trust. Address 
HELEN MAr, 50 Hereford St., Boston. 





Wanted.—Typewriting that can be done on my 
own machine at home, copying or addresses; posi. 
tion as office assistant or private secretary. Address 
H. B. J., 10 Fairview Street, Dorchester, Mass. 


Visitors to Washington, D. C., can obtain 

ood accommodations at Wimodaughsis, 1328 I St., 
N. W. Washington, D.C. Location central; rooms 
large and airy. Terms, $1 per day. 
in one room, 75 cents each. Extra cots in room, 50 
cents each. For further information, address ADA 
L. SMITH, Supt. 


Two persone 





German Governess.—A German lady, from 
Hanover, wishes a situation as governess. Teaches 
German and English branches, and Kindergarten. 
Would take entire care of children, if not too 
young. Address BERTHA K. Donstrup, 28 John 
Street, Providence, R. I. 








J0S. A. JACKSON, 
FURS. 


Having a large and specially at- 
tractive stock of the best furs to be 
obtained, finished in our well-known 
thorough and tasteful manufacture, 
the demand this season being less 
than was anticipated, we are now 
offering such a reduction in prices 
that any article of fur may be pur- 
chased at a greater bargain than for 
years past. EXTRA FINE SEAL 
SACQUES, JACKETS, WRAPS, 
CAPES, NECKSCARFS, MUFFS, 
ETC. An unusual opportunity if 
really choice and reliable furs are 
desired. Mention this paper when 
writing for a catalogue. 


JOS. A. JACKSON, 


412 WASHINGTON STREET. 


Unmounted _ 
Photographs 


of Ancient and Modern 
Works of Art, reproduc- 
tions of famous paintings, 
sculpture and architecture, 
with views from all parts 
of the world. Send 15 
cents for catalogues of 
14,000 subjects, including 
1893 supplement. 


World’s Fair Views 
AND 
Art at the Fair. 
SPECIAL LIST OF 175 SUBJECTS. 
NOW READY. 


Lantern Slides to order from any of our 
subjects. Glass Panels for Holiday Gifts. Pho- 








| tograph Mounting in Albums or on Cards a 
specialty. Albums supplicd. Yacht and Squad- 
| ron Photos, New England Coast Views. 


SOULE PHOTOGRAPH CO., Publishers, 
338 Washington St., Boston, Mass. 





GLOVES | 
FOR THE HOLIDAYS. 


There is nothing more accept- 
able, and a very satisfactory stock 
is shown at 


MISS M. F. FISK’S, 


44 Temple Place. 


The Young Idea. 


An Educational Monthly for the Young. 


Price 50 cents. Sample copy free 
13 Pemberton S8q., Boston, Mass. 
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